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Te work that forms the subject of our present article, contains } 
the four first parts of Bishop Marsh’s admirable course of Lectures, 
three of which had passed through two editions, and were out of ; 
print more than six years ago. To satisfy the demand of the public, 
the learned author determined to prepare an enlarged edition of this 
portion of his Lectures, as soon as the completion of the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh parts of his course, and his numerous diocesan duties, 


should permit him. The fruit of that determination we possess in 


2 


the volume before us, the appearance of which we hail with no com- 
mon satisfaction. It is equally creditable to the sound judgment of 
the students, who have called for it, and to the learning of the Pro- 
fessor, who, in answering such call, has proved himself to be no idle 
eater of the bread of that Church, upon whose altar he may lay this : 
“‘ cryjpa sic dei,” as an imperishable monument of his earnest contention 
for the faith, and of the unwearied assiduity with which he has dis- iS 
charged the duties of his dignified situation. | 

The learned Prelate has modestly styled his Lectures a “ Book of 
Directions.” They are literally such. They point out the order and 
connexion in which theology should be studied; and they conduct the f 
scholar to an accurate knowledge of the authors, who have best ex- 
plained the several subjects. 

The traveller, who would arrive with ease and safety at his journey’s 
end, must provide himself with a map, from which he may learn “ the 
road which he must take, the stages which he must go, and the places 
where he must stop.” Descriptions of this kind are equally-useful to 
the student, who would explore the paths of knowledge, ‘as to the 
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tourist, who would visit distant lands. And it is precisely a descrip- 
tion of this sort, which Bishop Marsh has accomplished in his valuable 
Lectures. 

To enter upon the study of divinity without knowing what are the 
objects of inquiry, and in neglect of the proper arrangement of the 
branches of theology, in an order at once luminous and consistent, is 
to commit our vessel to the perils of the sea, without chart or compass 
to steer us to the haven where we would be; and, even without any 
haven or purpose at all in view, fruitlessly to encounter the wide- 
wasting storm. Many a student has made shipwreck of his labours, 
because his researches were directed to no specific end. Many a 
scholar has uselessly perplexed himself in the investigation of truth, be- 
-ause his inquiries have begun from a wrong point, or have been guided 
by no fixed principles. Many an anxious seeker after knowledge has 
spent his midnight oil in vain, because he knew not where he might 
obtain information on the manifold subjects, which solicited his 
examination. Armed with the Lectures of our learned Professor, the 
student in divinity may now escape these disappointments. They 
will teach him what, and in what order he may learn, and from what 
authors: and he will thence obtain (and we know not where else he 
can obtain) an insight into the advancement or decline of theological 
learning, in the different ages of Christianity, together with a know- 
ledge of the persons, whose labours were instrumental to the further- 
ance of theology, “of the times in which they lived, and of the 
situations in which they were placed.” 

He who would arrive at the ultimate object of all theological study, 
the establishment of the truth of Christianity, must have “a reason 
for the hope that is in him.” And, however necessary it may be for 
men, whose daily labours confine their attention to the procuring of 
the necessaries of life, to depend upon the authority of their teachers 
for the truth of their creed; that a minister of the Gospel should thus 
take things upon trust, when he has both time and talent to investigate 
the pretensions of Christianity for himself, is a position repugnant to 
every feeling of common decency, and abhorrent from every maxim 
of common sense. ‘“ For the priest’s lips should keep knowledge :” 
and however it may suit the mischievous purposes of some illiterate 
zealots to decry theological learning, it cannot be denied that the 
devotion which issues from ignorance is superstition, rather than 
religion; and he who believes he knows not why, so far from being 
a fit guide of others, is liable to be tossed to and fro by the capricious 
fluctuation of public opinion; to be driven at one time into sheer 
madness by violent enthusiasm, or robbed of his best hopes at another 
by the assaults of infidelity. Knowledge is the only sure rock of 
faith:—a learned priesthood is, under Providence, the best defence 
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of sound religion. The abominations of popery grew up in the dark- 
ness of the middle ages, and were at length corrected by the learning 
of our reformers. And if, in the present times, new dangers threaten 
the existence of our Church, and the sister cause of truth; if ‘the 
march of intellect” would teach us that all forms of religion are 
equally acceptable to God, and that ‘modes of faith” are themes 
to be banished from national universities to the cloister of the pugna- 
cious monks; if each fever-stricken enthusiast be his own infallible 
pope; a learned priesthood, under Providence, should seem to be the 
safest barrier against these multitudinous evils! Truth can never lose 
by inquiry: and if we be doomed to perish, “a lack of knowledge” 
is the surest road to destruction. 

We have every reason, therefore (says our learned Prelate), to persevere in 
the study of divinity; there is none whatever to dissuade us from it. We have 
every reason to applaud the wisdom of our illustrious founders, who were not of 
opinion, that it is easier to become a good divine than a good mechanic; who 
were not of opinion, that the head requires less exercise than the hands; or that, 
if a seven years’ apprenticeship is necessary to learn the manual operations of a 
common trade, a less time is sufficient for the intellectual attainments of a 
Christian teacher. They required a twofold apprenticeship to divinity; a seven 
years’ study of the liberal arts, as preparatory to the study of divinity, and 
another seven years’ study of divinity itself, before the student was admitted to 
a degree in that profession.—Prelim. Lect. I. p. 15. 


The absolute necessity of theological learning having been esta- 
blished in the first Preliminary Lecture, the student is conducted, in 
the second, to the several branches of that science, and to the order in 
which they should engage his attention. That he should commence 
his theological studies from the fountain, whence all our divinity 
issues, is a proposition to which all men have assented. Here, there- 
fore, the student is to begin his researches, Yet there are so many 
ways of studying the Bible, that it is difficult to determine which to 
select. And the accuracy of our conclusions depends so intimately 
upon the order in which our surveys are made, that it is worth the 
most painful inquiry to determine with what branch we shall commence 
our biblical investigations. Shall the student begin with establishing 
the authenticity, the credibility, the divine authority, the inspiration, 
or the doctrines of the Bible? The inspiration of Holy Writ is neces- 
sarily subsequent in our biblical researches to the authenticity of it; 
so, again, the doctrines of the Bible must be postponed to the proof of 
its divine authority, which alone gives the force of obligation to the 
doctrines: and the authenticity of the Bible must precede the con- 
sideration of the evidences for the divine origin of Christianity. But 
to prove the authenticity of the Bible, we must thoroughly understand 
it; and to understand, we must be able to interpret it. To interpret 
what? This is the important question, and the answer is obvious; to 
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interpret the Bible. It becomes evident, then, that the very first 
branch in theology is the ascertaining what the Bible is, or, in the 
words of our admirable Prelate, “‘ the criticism of the Bible.” 

When we attempt to expound a work of high antiquity, which has passed 
through a variety of copies, both ancient and modern, both written and printed; 
copies which differ from each other in very numerous instances, we should have 
some reason to believe, that the copy, or edition, which we undertake to in- 
terpret, approaches as nearly to the original as it can be brought by human 
industry, or human judgment; or, to speak in the technical language of criticism, 
before we expound an author, we should procure the most correct text of that 
author. But in a work of such importance as the Bible, we should confide in 
the bare assertion of no man, with respect to the question, in what copy, or 
edition, either the Greek or the Hebrew text is contained most correctly... . - 
To sacred criticism, then, the foremost rank is due.”—Prelim. Leet. II. p- 23. 

When the student has thus by the criticism of Holy Writ prepared 
himself for its further investigation, he may next proceed to its 
exposition. 'To understand the meaning of the sacred volume, he 
must be well versed in the science of Jewish antiquities—be familiar 
with the civil and religious establishments of other nations recorded 
in the Bible—with their literature and their arts. Biblical chronology, 
and biblical geography will be accurately investigated by him. These 
are some of the qualities necessary for a good interpreter of the Bible. 
It is equally requisite for him to possess “ some fixed rule or principle 
by which to direct his judgment, amid the discordant interpretations 
of biblical commentators.” This rule our author recognises in the 
principle that the literal meaning of a passage is its real meaning, and 
that “‘ as the writer himself intended to apply it, so, and no otherwise, 
the reader must take it.” (Prelim. Lect. II. p. 28.) 

The judicious Hooker has Jaid down the same admirable rule in 
his immortal work : 

I hold it for a most infallible rule, in expositions of sacred Scripture, that 
where a literal construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is commonly 
the worst. There is nothing more dangerous than this licentious and deluding 
art, which changeth the meaning of words, as alchymy doth, or would do, the 
substance of metals, maketh of anything what it listeth, and bringeth in the end 
all truth to nothing.”—Eceles. Pol. p. 275. fol. edit. 

Whether the several portions of Scripture be authentic (the third 
topic of inquiry), is merely an historical question, to be determined by 
the same principles which we apply to the examination of profane 
authors, and to be decided by the same sort of evidence. Having 
ascertained the fact that the Sacred Writings were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, the student will proceed, in order, 
to weigh the credit due to their narratives, precisely as he would 
balance the credibility of any other writers. 

And here (says our learned Professor, with his wonted acumen), we must be 
careful to guard against a petitio principii, to which very many writers on this 
subject have exposed themselves. If we assert that the narratives, for instance, 
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in the New Testament, are therefore entitled to credit, because the writers were 
prevented by divine assistance from falling into material error, we assert indeed 
what is true; but it is a truth, which we can no more apply in the present stage 
of our inquiry, than we can apply the last proposition of a book of Euclid to the 
demonstration of the first. For what other arguments can we produce, to show 
that those writers had such assistance, than arguments deduced from the writings 
themselves? And does not this argumentation imply, that the ¢ruth of those 
writings is already established? It must be established, therefore, without an 
appeal to inspiration, or it cannot be established at all. For as long as this 
truth remains unestablished, so long must inspiration remain unproved. The 
credibility, therefore, of the sacred writers must be estimated, in the first instance, 
as we would estimate the credibility of other writers. We must build on their 
testimony as human evidence, before we can obtain the privilege of appealing to 


them as divine.”—Prelim. Lect. U1. p. 32. 


The authenticity and the credibility of the Scriptures, «hus pre- 
viously established, naturally conduct the student to the evidence for 
the divine origin of Christianity, and teach him, by the miraculous 
and prophetic energies therein claimed and exercised, to treat them 
as the fountain of religious truth. The Bible thus proved to be 
true, to demonstrate its inspiration by an appeal to its contents, is 
the fifth branch of theological inquiry. The next investigation 
will embrace the doctrines of our holy faith, as held by our own 
Church, and by Christians of different denominations. To trace the 
progress of religious opinion through the various epochas of the 
world, and to ascertain the causes, ecclesiastical and civil, which 
operated to the promotion of the various creeds, which have been 
successively adopted by Christian professors, may well form the 
last, though not the least entertaining branch of theology. 

Such are the divisions which our learned Prelate has laid down in 
his admirable Lectures. He thus recapitulates them, at the close of 
his second Preliminary Lecture : 

1. The first branch relates to the Criticism of the Bible. 

2. The second to the Interpretation of the Bible. 

3. The third to the Authenticity and Credibility of the Bible. 

4. The fourth to the Evidences for the divine origin of the religions recorded 

5. The fifth branch relates to the Inspiration of the Bible. 

6. The sixth to the Doctrines of the Bible; which branch is subdivided inte 

(a) Doctrines deduced by the Chureh of England. 
(6) Doctrines deduced by other Churches. 

7. The seventh and last branch relates to Ecclesiastical History.—Prelim. 
Lect. IL. p. 37. 

Our readers will understand that the volume now submitted to their 
notice, contains the four first parts of his Lordship’s course of Lectures. 
The fifth, sixth, and seventh parts, relating to the authenticity and 
credibility of the Bible, and containing the third branch of divinity, 
according to the foregoing arrangement, have not been reprinted, but 
may be purchased separately. We earnestly hope that his Lordship 
will favour the public with a new edition of them. 
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In treating upon the criticism of the Bible, our learned author has 
divided his subject into ten Lectures. In other hands we can well 
imagine the dry and painful details, which so difficult a subject would 
have inflicted upon its wearied readers. In the hands of our admirable 
Professor, much as he disdains the tricks of the rhetorician, and 
studiously as he shuns the pomp of declamation—sparing as he is of 
ornament, and simply logical as he is in his argumentation—the 
criticism of the Bible equally delights and instructs us. ‘ Omne tulit 
punctum,” &c. 

The first Lecture is a store-house of information relative to those 
useful works, which are known by the name of Introductions to the 
Bible, whether they treat specially of its languages, or be explanatory 
of its contents. Nothing but want of space prevents us from quoting 
at large our Prelate’s interesting history of Origen’s gigantic work, 
which has been variously called ‘“ Biblia Hexapla” (or Bible in six 
columns), “ Biblia Octapla,” “ Biblia Enneapla,” and “ Biblia Tetrapla.” 
These are but different names of the same work; though it has been 
erroneously supposed, from the difference in the names, that they 
denoted different works. “ Eight-and-twenty years are said to have 
been employed in making preparations for this great undertaking, 
independently of the time employed in the writing of it.” The work 
in its entire state has ceased to exist: indeed, the original perished in 
the flames which destroyed the library of Cezsarea. Only that column 
of the Hexapla, which contained the corrected text of the Septuagint, 
and has been transcribed by Eusebius and Pamphilus, is accessible to 
us in Montfaucon’s Parisian edition of 1714. 

The progress made by sacred criticism during the early and the 
middle ages, and an interesting history of the works from which 
a more ample knowledge of those critical labours may be derived, 
form the subject of the eleventh admirable Lecture on the Criticism 
of the Bible. The history of the Talmud, the Masora, the Vulgate, 
the Philoxenian version, will more than repay the student in his 
nicest examination of the Lecture just mentioned. 

The history of sacred criticism, with regard to the New Testament, 
embracing the principles by which it is governed, and describing the 
critical editions of the New Testament, “ which were printed either 
wholly from Greek MSS., or with emendations from Greek MSS., or 
with a critical apparatus, for the purpose of emendation;”—an in- 
vestigation, in short, of the progress of the Greek text throughout its 
several stages,—is the theme of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
Lectures under review. The Bishop has divided his description into 
two periods; but he shall speak for himself. 


The description must be divided into two periods. The one.commences, with 
the first edition of the Greek Testament, and ends with the Elzevir edition of 
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1624: the other includes the critical editions, which have appeared from that 
time to the present. The first period is limited by the Elzevir edition of 1624, 
because this edition forms an epocha in the history of the Greek text. After 
having fluctuated during more than a century in the preceding editions, the 
Greek text acquired in this edition a consistency, which it has retained to the 
present day. In ¢his edition was established the Greek text, which is now in 
daily use, and is known by the name of the Zextus Receptus. The description, 
therefore, of the first period will record the gradual formation of this text, and 
will furnish an estimate of its excellencies and defects. Nor will the description 
of the second period be less important; for it will contain the rise and progress 
of that critical apparatus, which now enables us to form a more accurate text, 
than it was possible to form at an earlier period.”—Zect, III. p. 93. 


For the details of this curious history we refer our readers to the 





Lectures themselves, where they will see how the editions of the Greek 
Testament, since 1624, have been copied verbatim from the Elzevir 
edition of that year (whence the text of that edition is called “ textus 
receplus”), and how, again, that edition was gradually formed out of 
the primary editions of Erasmus and the Complutensian editors, 
neither of whom printed from ancient Greek MSS. 

The celebrated London Polyglot, and Bishop Fell’s edition of the 
Greek Testament, and the noble edition of Dr. Mill, which was pub- 
lished at Oxford in 1707, of course receive due notice from Bishop 
Marsh, as well as the edition of John James Wetstein, which was 
printed in two volumes folio, in 1751 and 1752; and the emendations 
of which were adopted by Bowyer, whose edition appeared in 1763. 

We are particularly pleased with our author’s very interesting 
narrative relative to the important labours of Griesbach, who availed 
himself of an immense mass of materials, collected for the purpose of 
obtaining a correct edition of the New Testament ; 

For which (says our author) all the known libraries in Europe had been searched, 
and which it had employed nearly three centuries to obtain. Griesbach spent 
his whole life in the business of sacred criticism. His learning was immense; 
his integrity unimpeachable, and his patience indefatigable: and though it would 
be arrogance in his admirers to pronounce his decisions always correct, or that 
his edition of the Greek Testament is altogether exempt from the imperfections, 
“‘quas incuria fudit, aut humana parum cavit natura ;” 

Yet it is well said, that “ his edition is the most important, which has been 
hitherto published.” It is little likely to be superseded: for whence 
are we to look for the accession of new materials? Whither shall we 
look for another such editor to arrange and digest them? The prin- 
ciples of sacred criticism, as adopted by Griesbach, are placed in a 
luminous point of view, stript of all technical difficulties, in the 
very masterly account, which begins at the 151st page of our author’s 
learned volume. 

Ignorant Sciolists, reviling what they do not understand, have 
often attempted to decry the importance of that knowledge, which 
enables us to ascertain the genuineness of a disputed text; and have 
laughed in their folly at what they thought the misplaced labour of 
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editors, who have spent their lives in prosecuting the task of biblical 
criticism. When some men hear of various readings in the Bible, they 
are alarmed, forsooth, for the very being of the Scriptures ; whilst others 
would raise upon their foundation the superstructure of infidelity. To 
quiet such childish fears, and to silence such infidel doubts, we beg 
leave to refer to an excellent passage at page 166 of the work under 
review. It is impossible, we think, to give a neater, or a more con- 
vincing illustration of the importance and utility of sacred criticism, than 
what is there afforded by the Bishop of Peterborough. The remain- 
ing portion of the seventh Lecture is confined to a copious description 
of the authors, such as Gerard, Le Long, Masch, Harwood, Mill, 
Wetstein, Matthzi, Birch, Woide, Michaelis, Griesbach, Walch, Cave, 
Schoenemann, Daillé, Pfaff, Semler, Bengelius, who have illustrated 
the Greek Testament, according to its several departments. And the 
three subsequent Lectures, which conclude the subject of biblical 
criticism, lead the student over a similar road, and by the same stages, 
to the knowledge of the Hebrew text, detailing the several causes 
which have produced the variations in the Hebrew manuscripts, and 
pointing out the remedies which have been employed to correct them. 
We pass by these causes, which were sometimes casual, and sometimes 
designed, but never fraudulently, because we have not room to insert 
the interesting particulars. For the same reason we omit our author’s 
learned and descriptive catalogue of the editions of the Hebrew Bible, 
commencing with the first, which was printed in the neighbourhood of 
Cremona, in the year 1488, and ending with that which was published 
at Leipzig, by Doederlein and Meisner, in the year 1793. The 
origin of the Masoretic readings in the superstitious caution of the 
learned Jews of Tiberias; the extraordinary sensation created by the 
discovery of the Samaritan Pentateuch, in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, when Pietro Della Valle saw, and obtained not only a 
copy of the Samaritan Pentateuch itself, but also a translation of it into 
the Samaritan language ; the arguments by which it was contended (we 
think justly) that the original alphabet of the Scriptures was not the 
Chaldee, but the Samaritan, and that the Hebrew points were the 
invention of an age long posterior to the Babylonish Captivity; all 
these, and divers other topics connected with Hebrew learning, are 
handled admirably in this part of the volume before us. The con- 
troversy touching the “ integrity of the Hebrew text,” and the list of 
such authors as have best explained the several departments of 
Hebrew criticism, he, who is fortunate enough to read the ninth and 
tenth Lectures of Bishop Marsh, on the Criticism of the Bible, will 
fully understand. At least his failure in comprehending these sub- 
jects must be attributed to any cause, rather than to defect in the 
manner, or the matter, of the laborious and acute Prelate, who has 
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written so profoundly, and yet so popularly, on these important topics. 
Much as we could quote with unmixed satisfaction from this portion 
of our Professor's work, our space compels us to hasten at once to a 
brief examination of his Lectures on the Interpretation of the Bible, 
which forms our second branch of theology; for having obtained the 
most accurate text, the student will naturally, in the next place, assay 
the interpretation of it. This is confessedly a difficult task. Witness the 
host of commentators, Greek, Latin, Jewish, and English, “‘ who have 
indulged in such a variety of interpretations, as would appear almost 
impossible to be extracted from the same text.” (p. 272.) But the 
difficulty of interpreting the Bible must not discourage us: nor should 
the danger of error in the execution of our task betray us to the 
adoption of the Regula Fidei set up by the Church of Rome, which 
was wisely discarded by our reformers, ‘‘ who contended for the right 
of biblical interpretation unfettered by the shackles of tradition.” (p. 274.) 
We must interpret the Bible precisely as we interpret any other work, 
by the aid of reason and learning. It is sheer nonsense to say “ that 
the Bible is its own interpreter,” in the meaning which some men, 
“whose philosophy is confined to the awl and the anvil,” (p. 278) 
would give to that phrase; nor is the perspicuity of the Sacred 
Writings such as to warrant us in discarding the aid of learning 
in its explanation. And though it be true that the Bible alone con- 
tains all things necessary for salvation, without the aid of tradition; 
yet, 

In fact, the learned, as well as the unlearned, are in need of continual help to 
understand the Bible: men already provided with a store of biblical erudition, 
are perpetually feeling the necessity of further information; the more we 
advance, the more sensible do we become of what we want to know; and only 
superficial readers will imagine that a knowledge of the Bible is a matter of easy 
attainment.— Lect. I. p. 280. 

The great principle on which our admirable Prelate places the 
interpretation of Holy Writ, is that to which Melancthon uniformly 
appealed—‘“ Scripturam non posse éntelligi theologice, nisi antea in- 
tellecta sit crammatice.” In establishing this sound maxim, the 
Bishop shows that the first office of an interpreter is the investigation 
of words, the meaning of which is purely conventional; and as “ their 
connexion with the notions which they convey, is founded in the 
practice or the usage of those who speak the language to which the 
words belong,” we must learn the usage by conversation, or by reading. 
And since the Old Testament is written in a language which has long 
ceased to be spoken, it is of great importance to know the sources 
from which we derive our knowledge of the Hebrew language. Our 
author, therefore, has considered the primary sources from which the 
knowledge of Hebrew was drawn, as well as those which chiefly 
influenced our modern translations. ‘The Chaldee, the Syriac, the 
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Arabic, and, above all, the Septuagint, versions, are pointed out as 
the chief sources of interpretation: and the memorable influence of 
the Latin vulgate on our modern translations is ably demonstrated 
in our author’s second Lecture, on the Interpretation of the Bible. 
The Bishop of Peterborough is an advocate, with Secker, Newcome, 
Lowth, Drs. Waterland, Kennicott, and White, for revising our 
authorised version. (Lect. II. p. 303.) 

The third Lecture explains the rules to be observed in the inter- 
pretation of an author’s words; the first of which consists in the 
application of the fact, that authors generally use their words in the 
sense in which they are generally understood. What that sense is, may 
involve very extensive inquiries; and to interpret a word in any dead 
language, we must ask, ‘‘ What notion was affixed to that word by the 
persons in general who spoke the language?” If such word have 
various senses, and any doubt be entertained of its meaning, that 
doubt may be removed by the application of a second rule of inter- 
pretation,—that the meaning of a word used by any writer, is the 
meaning which was affixed to it by those for whom he immediately wrote. 
And as their circumstances and situation frequently afford a clue to a 
writer's meaning, so an author’s own situation and circumstances are 
equally to be regarded by an expositor. 

We may lay it down, therefore, (says our Professor) as a third rule of inter- 
pretation, that the words of an author must be so explained as not to make them 
inconsistent with his knewn situation, and the known circumstances of the subject 
on which he wrote.—Zect. III. p. 310. 

And these rules are applicable to the interpretation of inspired as 
well as of uninspired writings. Reason and learning are the only 
guides to the comprehension of an author’s meaning, whatever may 
be the arrogance of that Church, which resolves the interpretation of 
Scripture into the decrees of a council, and whatever be the audacity 
of the enthusiasts, who reject the aid of human learning, and rely with 
overweening confidence on the infallibility of their own heaven-sent 
decisions. The advantages attendant upon the practice of interpreting 
the Sacred Writings by reason and learning are thus beautifully un- 
folded by our author: 

The man who interprets Scripture by the aid of reason and learning, without 
being elated by the supposition of a supernatural interference on his account, 
will apply, no less modestly than industriously, the means which Providence has 
placed within his reach. While he uses his honest endeavours to discover the 
truth, he will pray to God for a blessing on those endeavours: he will pray for 


that ordinary assistance of the Holy Spirit, without which all our endeavours 
must be fruitless ; but he will not expect that extraordinary assistance, which was 
granted of old, and for higher purposes. He may vary, indeed, from the inter- 
pretations of others, and sometimes, perhaps, from those which he himself had 
adopted at an earlier period, when his knowledge of the subject was more 
confined. If the final results of his interpretation should be such as, in points 
of doctrine, to agree with the deductions which he had learnt as articles of faith, 
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he will rejoice at the coincidence, and be thankful that his labours are thus 
rewarded. But he will feel no enmity to those whose deductions are different. 
inane He will believe, indeed, like other men, that his own opinions are right, 
and, consequently, that what opposes them is wrong. But the principle, on 
which he argues, that his opinions are right, is very different from the principle 
on which either a general council, or an individual enthusiast, would rest as a 
basis of the truth. He will not pretend that he cannot err; he will not pretend 
even that the Church, of which he is a member, cannot err. And though, in 
point of fact, he believes that it does not err, yet, as he admits the possibility, he 
feels no enmity to those who contend that it does err. ‘Though he believes that 
he himself has rightly interpreted the Bible, and thereon founds his conviction 
that his own articles of faith are legitimate deductions from the Bible, he is no 
less desirous of granting to others, than of obtaining for himself, the privilege of 
acting from private conviction..... 4 And he submits with humility to that 
Almighty Being who alone cannot err, to determine whether he, or they, be 
really in possession of what each possesses in his own belief—JZect. III. pp. 
315—317. 

The picture of the interpreter, who aspires to the possession of 
higher means than reason and learning, assisted by the ordinary 
succours of the Spirit, though drawn with a master’s hand, we must 
forbear to quote. ‘The importance of a due distinction between the 
literal and the figurative use of words forms the thesis of the 
Bishop's fourth Lecture. And though his philological speculations 
be well put, with regard to the origin and nature of figurative language, 
yet on a topic so hacknied as the probable formation of languages, 
from the simplest elements of speech to its most complex mechanism, 
it was hardly possible to produce any thing new. But we claim for 
our author the merit of having stated his argument perspicuously, and 
forcibly shown its bearing upon the interpretation of the Bible. 
‘* Utrum nomina rerum sint natura, an impositione,” pvcec 7 Oéor; isa 
question which has long ceased to be agitated amongst sober inquirers 
after truth. As grievous mistakes, however, have been made in the 
interpretation of the Bible in its figurative passages, it became 
necessary for our learned Lecturer to explain the distinction between 
the tropical and the literal meaning of words. 

We particularly recommend our readers to peruse what the Bishop 
has written upon the error of the papists, in construing what our 
Saviour spake figuratively of his body, at the celebration of his last 
supper, in a literal sense, at page 332 of his fourth Lecture. The 
coincidence between our Professor’s explanation and illustration of 
metaphor, with the explanation and illustration of Blair on the same 
subject, is singularly remarkable. Aristotle, in his noble Treatise on 
Rhetoric, has said, gore 7 eixwy peradopa.” (Book III. chap. X. sect. 2.) 
So both the Bishop, p. 340, and Dr. Blair (Lecture on Rhetoric, XV. 
quarto edition, p. 295.) 

The learned Bishop of Peterborough, and the elegant Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh, have again agreed in producing 
the eightieth Psalm as a beautiful example of the figure of allegory; 
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but the rules which the Bishop has laid down for the interpretation of 


allegory, and the critical distinctions which he has made between 
metaphorical and allegorical interpretation, are original and profound ; 
and when he clearly shows us that allegorical interpretation, which 
comprehends two distinct operations, the first relating to the immediate, 
the second to the ultimate representation, is the interpretation of the 


things signified by the words, not of the words themselves; he gives 


the biblical student a clue by which he may safely guide himself 


through the difficulties which usually encumber the subject. The 
adversaries of Christianity will no longer be allowed to undermine 
the truth of Scripture history by converting its facts into fable; nor 
will their mischievous perversions of the statement of St. Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Galatians, pass without their antidote, in the admirable 
volume before us. Ascribing the character of allegory to historic 
narrative, with Philo of Alexandria, the Therapeute, and the Essenes, 
and the Christian Fathers, “‘ we defeat the purpose for which the facts 
contained in it were recorded;” we consult our imagination, when we 
ought to consult our reason; and we riot in the orgies of a licentious 


*“ words 


mysticism, which shock all common sense, and transform the 
of truth and soberness” into the most contemptible absurdities, not to 


say, ‘damnable heresies.” 


It is impossible to speak too highly of the admirable sentiments of 


our learned author relative to the interpretation of types; and we 
recommend this portion of his labours, which our limits forbid us to 
quote, to the special notice of the biblical student, who would not be 
deceived by the fond vagaries of men, who in every resemblance think 
they see a type, and in every fanciful similitude a symbol! As a type 
must have been designed from the beginning to prefigure its anti-type 
(the connexion between them being pre-ordained and inherent), the reality 
of such previous design must depend upon the authority of Christ and 
his Apostles. When they have shown us the existence of the type, we 
may consider its prophetic character ; for when two distant events are 
designedly connected, the one being by ordination indicative of the 
other, “the one is no less prophetic of the other, than a verbal 
declaration that the thing, which forms the anti-type, would in due 
season be accomplished.” (Lect. VII. p. 382.) Having beautifully 
applied his principles to the interpretation of types, the Bishop 
illustrates them by the examples of baptism and the Lord’s supper— 
this prefigured by the Paschal lamb—that by the passage through the 
Red Sea. After a short digression,—relating to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, which we think quite conclusive on the con- 
troversy—the Bishop proceeds to the consideration of prophecies 
delivered in words, with the same wise cautions, that characterised his 


steps in the interpretation of prophecies delivered by things; that 
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“the sure word of prophecy” may not be exposed to suspicion by the 
discordant and various constructions of unlearned commentators, who 
would expound authors without a knowledge of their language, with- 
out regard to their situation and circumstances—without weighing the 
different eras in which they lived. The ambiguity of prophecy is not 
in the text of the prophets, but in the ignorance of rash interpreters. 
Our author applies his general principles of exposition to the pro- 
phetic, as well as to the other parts of the sacred volume: 

For whether we interpret prophecy, on the supposition that the words were 
chosen by the prophet, or interpret prophecy on the supposition that the words 
were chosen by the Holy Spirit, we must on either supposition apply the same 
rules of interpretation.— Lect. VILI. p. 405. 

Having laid down his general remarks on the exposition of prophecy, 
the Bishop introduces the particular consideration of the predictions 
which relate to the Messiah, as being, not merely by way of accom- 
modation—not merely by fortuitous parity of circumstances,—but 
literally, strictly, and directly, prophetic of his foreseen appearance, 
manifestly giving witness to him. In the selection of his examples, 
the learned Professor follows Bishop Chandler, upon whom he passes 
a merited eulogium. For these examples we refer our readers to 
Bishop Marsh’s ninth Lecture. 

An inquiry into the foundation of secondary senses, ascribed to 

Hebrew prophecy, forms the subject of the tenth Lecture. And the 
grand difficulty is to ascertain what the secondary meaning really is :— 
and the very existence of such prophecy must be established, 
Before we can begin to argue about its accomplishment. Nor is there any 
analogy, as some eminent writers have maintained, between the interpretation 
of an allegory and the interpretation of a prophecy with a double sense. The 
ingenious system of Warburton, with regard to prophecies of this description, is 
surrounded with insurmountable difficulties, and is totally irreconcileable with 
the notion of predictions, which foretell the coming of Christ in a primary sense. 
—Lect. X. p- 150. 

The two concluding Lectures embrace the history of biblical inter- 
pretation to the present century, and are replete with most interesting 
details. 

Having made a rapid survey of this portion of the Lectures of the 
learned Bishop of Peterborough, so as to afford our readers a pretty 
accurate notion of their contents, and of the author’s style, we take 
our leave of the venerable Prelate. And though he “ has passed the 
age of threescore years and ten,” (Preface, p. 10.) and would fain 
retire from the prosecution of literary labours, exclaiming in the 
language of the poet, 

“ ______. tardA vires minuente senecta, 


Me quoque donari jam rude, tempus erat ;” 
Ovid. Trist. 4. § 24. 


we are unwilling to despair of seeing the three remaining branches 
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of divinity completed by the same masterly hand, to which we are 
indebted for the admirable work, which we have thus attempted 
to analyse. ‘Ita enim Senectus honesta est, si se ipsa defendit, si 
jus suum retinet, si nemini emancipata est, si usque ad extremum 
spiritum vindicet jus suum: ut enim adolescentem, in quo senile 
aliquid, sic senem, in quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo; quod si 
sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, animo nunquam erit.”— Cic. de 
Senect. § XI. 
—_—< > 


Arr. Il.—TZhe Nullity of the Roman Faith. By the Rev. JOHN 
Garett, M.A. London: Murray, 1828. 9s. 6d. 

We hail with joy the appearance of this work. We regard it as a 
sign that the educated part of the community will now take some 
little interest in examining the tenets of the Church of Rome, and the 
grounds of reason and Scripture on which we have separated from 
her communion. ‘The controversy has of late been confined to cheap 
tracts circulated by the Romish priests, and replied to in many 
instances by methodist preachers ; and we have before us publications 
of this kind, where from the artifices of one party, and the ignorance 
of the other, the Protestant cause, as in some late public injudicious 
discussions, has profited little, if any thing, by the exertion of its 
advocates. The truth is that the fallacy of the Romish system had 
been so thoroughly exposed in all its branches by our earlier divines, 
and the attempts to refute their positions so utterly abortive, that 
there seemed to be no room for any new treatise on the subject. 
The poisonous tree, having been felled to the ground, was considered 
to be no longer an object of watchful attention; whilst its noxious 
roots, still struggling for life, have secretly sprung up and ensnared 
the ignorant and unwary. 

The case, however, is now somewhat altered. The Romish clergy, 
in our own country at least, have taken up a new line of proceeding, 
and have endeavoured to accommodate their most obnoxious tenets to 
that spirit of active though not always sound enquiry which is the 
characteristic of our own times. A plausible writer on their side 


seems to have conceived that by this means he might put an end to 


religious controversy, and by a liberalized view of the infallibility of 


his church, persuade us to refer all our religious differences to this 
tender and maternal guidance. Hence has arisen a necessity for 
renewed defences of our faith, and fresh elucidation of the grounds 
on which we hold the Church of Rome to be unscriptural in her 
doctrine, and unfit to be entrusted with the care of human souls. 
And we trust that the occasion will call forth some of the dormant 
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strength of those various able divines amongst us, who are well versed 
in the whole history of Romish corruption. 

The work before us is written in a forcible style. The reasoning is 
just, the illustrations good, and there pervades the work a spirit of 
candour untainted with any affectation of groundless concessions. It 
is constructed in the form of a dialogue between Orthodox and Phi- 
lodox, and is designed to overthrow the pretended infallibility of the 
Church of Rome, as well by combating the fallacious arguments on 
) which it is founded, as by the exposition of various particulars in 
which that church has grossly erred. On the first head we have 
fairly stated a plea for infallibility which has satisfied many a convert 
to the Church of Rome. 


Would it not have been better that all men should have been secured from 
error; that neither heresy should obtain, nor sin exist? So to our finite reason 
it appears. Yet we may not doubt, that all will ultimately redound far more to 
the glory of Him “ of whom and to whom are all things,” than if such obliquities 
had never corrupted a universe of light and beauty. Resignation, patience, and 
holy confidence; mercy, loving-kindness, and self-denial, are virtues peculiar to 
a fallen state; yet these are they which “work out a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory;” a reward, more excellent than man, unfallen, should 
have attained. God is glorified, above all, in the stupendousness of his mercy. 
That mercy hath fallen sinners for its object. Hence we are told that over the 
mysteries of redemption even ang¢ ls are suspended in astonishment of praise. 
We know not the depth either of the wisdom or goodness of God. It is his to 
give as his all-wise pleasure dictates; it is ours to r ceive and adore; to be 
thankful and obey: not presumptuously to arraign what is, by empty supposition 
of what ought to be. 

But I forbear with one suggestion. If we are to proceed indulging vague 
imaginations, may we not ask whether schisms and divisions, disgraceful as they 
are, are more injurious to the Church than the prevalence of vice and wicked- 
ness in its members? Lamentable as are the consequences of error in faith, is 
it more hateful than licentiousness in the sight of him who “is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity” without abhorring it? Would that the Roman Church had 
always shewed as much zeal against heresy of conduct as she has towards 
obliquity of opinion.—P. 30. 


‘ 


Herein, indeed, lies the most serious objection to the Romish 


system, that it has an inherent tendency to encourage ungodliness of 
life, by offering so many substitutes for true holiness as means of 
pleasing God through Christ. Such are those unscriptural ordinances 
and inventions which our author proceeds to expose, as the mass, 
penance, indulgences, purgatory, and invocation of saints and angels. 
This mischievous result is ably traced home by Mr. G. to the sacri- 
fice of the mass,—that ceremony which Dr. Milner pronounces to be 
“the most sublime and excellent act of religion which man can offer 
up to his Creator.” 

Be the offerer who he may, therefore, the most welcome of all sacred duties is 
performed to God. A man procures a mass to be said; and by so doing, be he 
ever so vile, he performs a s« rvice, “the most acceptable to his Creator.” And 
be it, that whilst he lives, his immorality may put some obstacle to the effect of 
this (which it is not clear how he can possibly do), yet when he is dead, and his 
legacy procures constant masses to be said for his soul, his immorality can no 
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longer cast a stumbling-block in the way; he is beyond the power of sinning 
more. ‘There is daily offered up for him, and through him, the “ most accepta- 
ble offering ” that the Creator can receive ;—an offering in itself of all-sufficient 
merit, expiatory and propitiatory for the sins and offences of the person for whom 
it is offered; for the removing of all penalties, satisfactions, &c. as the Council of 
Trent teaches: and very consistently,—for it cannot be that infinite satisfaction 
should not be infinitely satisfactory, where there is no disqualification in the way. 

Is it possible that such a doctrine should be other than a fruitful source of 
impiety and vice? derogating from the infinite and alone sacrifice of the cross ; 
turning man from the Creator, to the creature; from the Intercessor in heaven 
to the intercessor on earth; from practical holiness of life, from “ working out , 
his own salvation with fear and trembling,” to a dependance on the work of 
others; leading him to live in the lust of his inclinations here, with the hope, 
and in fact the positive assurance of an all-sufficient sacrifice being daily applied 
for him after death, provided he hath wherewith to purchase it—P. 183. 

One other extract we are tempted to make on the subject of com- 
munion in one kind. 

PutLopox. 

But was it not from respect to the sacrament that the abstraction of the cup 
took place, to preserve it from the danger of irreverence as the multitude of 
communicants increased ? 

OrtHopox. 

How came it that this irreverence was never once remedied for twelve 
centuries, until transubstantiation came up? Are the abuses of men to annul the 
ordinances of God; and the faithful to be deprived of spiritual food because the 
unfaithful trample it under foot? Could any abuses be more gross than those in 
the Church at Corinth? Yet St. Paul did not attempt to deprive them of their 
portion of the holy table. Has the number of communicants ever equalled that 
in the primitive days; when at each assembling of Christians it was administered, 
and by all received? Moreover, could not our Lord provide against profanation 
as well as the fathers of Constance and Trent? What right has man, under any 
pretence, to set aside the institution of Christ, and to defraud his neighbour of 
that spiritual nourishment which the Redeemer hath furnished to sustain the 
souls of his people in their weary pilgrimage through a vale of danger and 
temptation? It were a waste of words to dwell longer upon this. Discussion 
may obscure but cannot elucidate that which is light as day to all who have 3 
“their senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” You have admitted 
that if the Roman Church is proved to err in any one point of faith, her pretence 
to infallible direction falis to the ground. 

PuiLopox. 

The consequence seems unavoidable; because if she can err in a single 

matter of faith, the basis of assured dependance is destroyed. 
OrtHopox. 

On this point then, to use the forcible language of Bishop Jewel, “her heresy 
may be seen, felt, handled with the hands and fingers.” If she had never erred 
in any thing else, in this she hath erred; foully and essentially erred. If no 
other violation of God's law was preved against her, yet in this she is convicted 
by her own lips. Here she stands alone in solitary defiance of the ordinance of 
her Lord, and of Catholic tradition. It becomes a solemn duty with every one 
who entrusts his salvation to what Christ hath done and appomted, and whose 
eyes are open to behold the truth, to quit a church, living in barefaced viola- 
tion of the divine decree. For it is not simply that she herself intermits 
obedience, which would be bad enough, but that all who “assert” and maintain 
the duty of obeying, and the unlawfulness of disobeying what Christ hath com- 
manded, are heretics “ driven out” from her fold. It is not a topic on which 
God is silent, and Rome hath spoken. But He hath decreed, and she hath 
forbidden. What He hath ordained, she hath denounced. “ Whether then it 
be right to hearken unto her more than unto God, judge ye.” —P,155. 

















Art. I11.—A Visit to the Seven Churches of Asia; with an Excursion 
into Pisidia ; containing Remarks on the Geography and Antiquities 
of those Countries, a Map of the Author's Route, and numerous 
Inseriptions. By the Rev. ¥. V. J. Axnunneiy, British Chaplain 
at Smyrna. London: Rodwell, 1828. pp. 340. 


A visir to the Seven Churches has been, as Mr. Arundell observes, 
a common recreation with the Smyrna Chaplains; accordingly, in 
1826 he followed the example of his predecessors, and set out in com- 
pany with the Rev. Mr. Hartley. The objects which particularly 
engaged his attention were, the satisfaction of the anxiety which 
he felt to visit “ places so endeared to the heart of every Christian ;” 
“the discovery of the actual site of Colosse ;” the determination 
of the course of the Lycus, mentioned in Herodotus; the existence of 
the salt lake of Anava; and the sites of Sagalassus and Apameia ; 
points which had previously engaged the attention of Col. Leake, and 
some of which had been left untouched by Chandler, Smith, Tourne- 
fort, &c. We have read the journals of his first and second journey 
with attention in the leisure of a continental seclusion, and can con- 
scientiously assert that its title-page has held out no pledge which is 
not redeemed in the body of the work. 

Of late we have had many treatises in illustration of the prophetical 
denunciations of Scripture ; yet few of them have shed more light upon 
those records of accomplished wrath—the ruins of ancient glory,— 
than shines forth from the pages of those indefatigable travellers who 
first braved the dangers of the desert, and set the example which, 
during the last two centuries, has been so often followed. It may be 
that there is a double woe in the oblivion which has shrouded the 
annals of those mighty cities, once so famous, and now so wretched ; and 
that the moral and religious lesson to be read amongst the crumbling 
relics of fallen greatness is of deeper consequence, from the impossi- 
bility of piercing that eternal darkness which surrounds their history. 
The fearful judgment which has been accomplished against Babylon 
and Tyre, appears more awful when it is discovered how unable even 
the most learned of their visitors has been to discover more of them 
than what conjecture leads imagination to determine as the site of 
their existence. With Egypt and Jerusalem the case is somewhat 
different, since prophecy is yet held over them in unaccomplished 
wrath. But with regard to the churches mentioned by St. John, 
there is a greater interest excited, and a ten-fold sympathy elicited, 
when it is remembered that however we may marvel at God’s dealings 
with the cities of the heathen, our hearts are called upon to tremble 
at the summons in the book of Revelations---“ He that hath an ear, let 
VOL, X, NO. VIII. 5s 
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him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches,”—when we consider 
how those Churches heard and were rewarded. 

It was with feelings of this nature that we opened Mr. Arundell’s 
work ; and when we came to the following splendid exordium of his 
remarks on Ephesus, we were induced to think that we had fallen on 
a book of ab;ndant value. 


What would have been the astonishment and grief of the beloved Apostle 
and Timothy, if they could have foreseen that a time would come when there 
would be in Ephesus neither angel, nor church, nor city; when the great city 
would become “ heaps, a desolation, a dry Jand, and a wilderness; a land 
wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth any son of man pass thereby!” Once 
it had an idolatrous temple, celebrated for its magnificence as one of the wonders 
of the world; and the mountains of Corissus and Prion re-echoed the shouts 
of ten thousand tongues, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” Once it had 
christian temples almost rivalling the pagan in splendour, wherein the image 
that fell from Jupiter lay prostrate before the cross, and as many tongues, moved 
by the Holy Ghost, made public avowal that “ Great is the Lord Jesus!” 
Once it had a bishop, the angel of the church, Timothy, the beloved disciple of 
St. John; and tradition reports that it was honoured with the last days of both 
these great men, and of the mother of our Lord. Some centuries passed on, 
and the altars of Jesus were again thrown down to make way for the delusions 
of Mahomet; the cross is removed from the dome of the church, and the 
crescent glitters in its stead; while within, the keblé is substituted for the altar. 
A few years more, and all may be silence in the mosque and in the church! 
A few unintelligible heaps of stones, with some mud cottages untenanted, are 
all the remains of the great city of the Ephesians! The busy hum of a mighty 
population is silent in death! “ Thy riches and thy fairs, thy merchandize, 
thy mariners, and thy pilots, thy caulkers, and the occupiers of thy merchan- 
dize, and all thy men of war, are fallen.” Even the sea has retired from the 
scene of desolation, and a pestilential morass, covered with mud and rushes, 
has succeeded to the waters which brought up the ships laden with merchandize 
from every country.—Pp. 26, 27. 


The account given of the present state of Ephesus, taken from 
5 } } ’ 

Chandler, and Smith, and Chishull, and Lake, &c., is too long for 

insertion: but it may be summed up in this passage. 


I was at Ephesus in January, 1824; the desolation was then complete: a 
Turk, whose shed we occupied, his Arab servant, and a single Greek, composed 
the entire population; some Turcomans excepted, whose black tents were 
pitched among the ruins. The Greek revolution, and the predatory excursions 
of the Samiotes, in great measure accounted for this total desertion. There is 
still, however, a village near, probably the same which Chishull and Van 
Egmont mention, having four hundred Greek houses.—Pp. 56, 57. 


Of the state of Laopicea we give these extracts. 


“ Laodicea,” says Dr. Smith, “ (called by the Turks Eski-hissar, or the Old 
Castle,) a city of Lydia, according to the geography of the ancients, is situated 
upon six or seven hills, taking up a vast compass of ground. To the north and 
north-east of it runs the river Lycus, at about a mile and a half distance, but 
more nearly watered by two little rivers, Asopus and Caper; whereof the one 
is to the west, the other to the south-east; both which pass into the Lycus, and 
that into the Meander. It is now utterly desolated, and without any inhabi- 
tant, except wolves, and jackals, and foxes; but the ruins show sufficiently what 
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it has been formerly, the three theatres and the circus adding much to the 
stateliness of it, and arguing its greatness.”—Pp. 85, 86. 

“ It is an old observation, that the country about the Mzeander, the soil being 
light and friable, and full of salts generating inflammable matter, was under- 
mined by fire and water. Hence it abounded in hot springs, which, after 
passing under ground from the reservoirs, appeared on the mountain, or were 
found bubbling up in the plain or in the mud of the river; and hence it was 
subject to frequent earthquakes; the nitrous vapour compressed in the cavities, 
and sublimed by heat or fermentation, bursting its prison with loud explosions, 
agitating the atmosphere, and shaking the earth and wate’s with a violence as 
extensive as destructive; and hence, moreover, the pestilential grottoes, which 
had subterraneous communications with each other, derived their noisome 
effluvia; and serving as smaller vents to these furnaces or hollows, were re- 
garded as apertures of hell, as passages for deadly fumes rising up from the 
realms of Pluto. One or more of these mountains, perhaps, has burned; and it 
may be suspected, that the surface of the country, Laodicea in particular, has, in 
some places, been formed from its own bowels.” To a country such as this, 
how awfully appropriate is the message of the Apocalypse: “ I know thy works, 
that thou art neither cold nor hot; I would thou wert cold or hot. So then, 
because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
mouth.”—Pp. 89, 90. 


Of PuILapELPulia : 


We arrived at Allah Sher, the ancient Philadelphia, at a quarter before eleven, 
entering the town through chasms in the old wall, but which, being built of 
small stones, did not appear to be much older, if so ancient, than the days of 
the lower empire; the passage through the streets was filthy in the extreme, 
though the view of the place, as we approached it, was extremely beautiful, and 
well entitled to the appellation of the “ fair city.’—Pp. 167, 168. 

We walked through the town, and up to the hill on which formerly stood the 
Acropolis: the houses were mean in the extreme, and we saw nothing on the 
hill but some walls, evidently of much more modern date than either the times 
of the Roman, or even the lower empire. On an adjoining hill, separated from 
the first by a deep fosse or a narrow ravine, were similar fragments of walls, but 
we observed a few rows of large square stones just appearing above the surface 
of the ground. The view from these elevated situations was magnificent in the 
extreme; highly cultivated gardens and vineyards lay at the back and sides of 
the town, and before it, one of the most extensive and richest plains in Asia. 
The Turkish name, Allah Sher, “ the city of God,” reminded me of the 
Vsalmist—* Beautiful for situation is Mount Zion,” &c. There is an affecting 
resemblance in the present condition of both these once highly-favoured “ cities 
of God;” the glory of the temple is departed from both; and though the candle- 
stick has never been removed from Philadelphia, yet it emits but a glimmering 
light, for it has long ceased to be trimmed with the pure oil of the sanctuary. 
We returned through a different part of the town, and though objects of much 
curiosity, were treated with civility, confirming Chandler's observations, that 
the Philadelphians are a “ civil people.” It was extremely pleasing to see a 
number of turtle-doves on the roofs of the houses; they were well associated 
with the name of Philadelphia. The storks retain possession still of the walls 
of the city, as well as the roofs of many of the houses. 

We called upon the Bishop at three o’clock, who received us with much kind 
attention. He had given us an invitation at our first meeting in Sairikeuy, 
and the request of the aga was almost unnecessary. At five o'clock we accom- 
panied him to his church. It was Palm-Sunday, and the service extremely 
long. I could not help shedding tears, at contrasting this unmeaning mummery 
with the pure worship of primitive times, which, probably, had been offered 
on the very site of the present church. A single pillar, evidently belonging to 
a much earlier structure, reminded me of the reward of victory promised to the 
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faithful member of the church of Philadelphia. “ Him that overcometh will 
I make a pillar in the temple of my God, and he shall no more go out: and I 
will write upon him the name of my God, and the name of the city of my God, 
xve.— Pp. 168—170. 

The Christian population is on the increase, the Turkish on the 
decrease at Philadelphia. The account ends with the following 
passage from Gibbon, in illustration of Rev. iii. 10. 


“ At a distance from the sea, forgotten by the emperor, encompassed on all 
sides by the Turks, her valiant citizens defended their religion and freedom 


above fourscore years, and, at length, capitulated with the proudest of the Wi 
Ottomans, in 1390. Among the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, Phila- 
delphia is still erect—a column in a scene of ruins.” —P. 175. 


The author writes thus of Sarpis: 

Sardis, the capital of Lydia, identified with the names of Croesus, and Cyrus, 
and Alexander, and covering the plain with her thousands of inhabitants, and 
tens of thousands of men of war;—great even in the days of Augustus;—ruined 
by earthquakes, and restored to its importance by the munificence of Tiberius ;— 
Christian Sardis, offering her hymns of thanksgiving for deliverance from pagan 
persecution, in the magnificent temples of the Virgin and Apostle;—Sardis, 
again fallen under the yoke of a false re 


igion, but still retaining her numerous 
population, and powerful defence, only five hundred years ago:—what is Sardis 
now? “ Her foundations are fallen; her walls are thrown down.” “ She sits 
silent in darkness, and is no longer called the lady of kingdoms.” “ How doth 
the-city sit solitary, that was full of people!” A few mud huts, inhabited by I 
Turkish herdsmen, and a mill or two, contain all the present population of : 
Sardis. The only members of the church of Sardis are two Greek servants to 
the Turkish miller; and how little operative the spirit of primitive Christianity 
is on one at least of these men, will be subsequently shewn.—Pp. 177, 178. 

Previous to quitting Sardis, I was deeply affected by an instance of bad 
principle in one of the two Christians at Sardis. I was anxious to send a letter 
to Smyrna, and requested this man simply to forward it by one of the numerous 
caravans, which are almost hourly passing before the mill door, and, as an 
inducement, offered to give him a Greek Testament. I had made the same 
man a present last December. He flatly and surlily refused to do it; while a 
Turk, who accidentally came in at the moment, voluntarily offered to convey it, 
and he was as good as his word.—P. 184. 

The appearance of Tuyatira (says our author) as we approached it, was 
that of a very long line of cypresses, poplars, and other trees, amidst which 
appeared the minarets of several mosques, and the roofs of a few houses at the 
right. On the left, a view of distant hills, the line of which continued over the 
town; and at the right, adjoining the town, was a low hill, with two ruined 
windmills. 

Thyatira is a large place, and abounds with shops of every description. The 
population is estimated at three hundred Greek houses (the papas told us five 
hundred), thirty Armenian, and one thousand Turkish; nine mosques, one 
Armenian, and one Greek church. We visited the latter; it was a wretchedly 
peor place, and so much under the level of the church-yard, as to require five 
steps to descend into it. The priest told us that the Bishop of Ephesus is the 
Apxtepevs of Thyatira. We intended to give him a Testament, but he seemed 
so insensible of its worth, that we reserved it, as it was our only remaining 
copy, and bestowed it afterwards much ketter.—Pp. 188, 189. 


As a parallel to this instance, we take another passage from the 
second journey, speaking of 4dala or Atala in the road to Thyatira 
from Koolah. 

} 


In the corner of the khan is a small church, resorted to on Sundays by the 
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Greeks of the neighbourhood (for there are none in Adala), and who are single 
men, principally employed as gardeners. A priest from Salickly, and other 
places nearer Smyrna, occasionally ofliciates. I went into the church, and 
found a single Greek, who had just before arrived on horseback, earnest at his 
devotions, if devotion consists in making numerous prostrations, crosses, &c., 
before each of the pictures on the screen. I invited him to my room, and 
offered him a Testament; but he was quite indifferent to the offer, and, in effect, 
actually refused it, though he knew it to be the Gospel, and understood me 
when I read to him the fourth chapter of St. John. I then requested him to 
give it to the pric st for the use of the church. He declined to do so, and I was 
obliged to leave it rayself in the church. So near Sardis, only five hours 
distant, and little more from Philadelphia, in so little estimation is the word of 
God held! The Greeks here, with few exceptions, know not their own lan- 
guage, but speak Turkish.—Pp. 269, 270. 

Of Percamvus there is not so full an account as we anticipated: but it 
contains some interesting particulars respecting the ruins of the church 
of Agios Theologos, suppposed to be older than the Apocalypse. 

The internal division into aisles was made by two rows of granite columns, 
the spoils of former temples, fragments of which abound. Upon them rested 
the galleries for the women level with the windows. ‘The tribune, or altar, is 
embowed, and on either side, at tem yards distance, is a cupola, finishing a room 
of forty feet diameter, and more than a hundred feet high, both which, retaining 
their domes, exceed the other walls about five yards. The whole length is two 
hundred and twenty-five feet. It is constructed with brick, and pieces of 
marble for ornament, and is, excepting St. Sophia at Constantinople, what 
conveys the best idea of the Christian churches on the Greek model. The 
doors, as Smith says, are very high; opposite to which is a great nicchio or 
cavity in the wall; and a vault underneath sustained by a great pillar. This 
vault is at present a workshop for coarse pottery. Tradition says, that upon 
the capture of Constantinople, this church was converted to a mosque, a 
minaret being built at its north-east end; and a ridiculous story is told of its 
being as quickly disused in consequence of a miraculous change of position in 
the door of this minaret, which, fronting as it ought to do in the evening, was 
found the following morning to have turned completely round. One of the 
circular rooms appeared to have been used as a church much after this period; 
the recess for the altar, which Smith calls a nicchio, and the marble steps still 
remain; aud it seems the Turks still permit the Greeks to enter it, for I saw a 
dirty lamp hanging before some wretched paper saints. There is another 
ancient church in the town, that of St. Sophia, now a mosque. From the size 
of the stones, it appears to be of very remote antiquity; I should be almost 
inclined to believe earlier than the time of St. John. My conductor, a Greek, 
assured me that its prostitution to a mosque occurred as recently as fifteen 
years ago, before which the service of the Greek church was regularly per- 
formed in it; but this is altogether at variance with Smith’s account, who says 
that it was a mosque in his time. Outside the south door stands an octagonal 
base or pediment, of which I could not understand the use, unless it supported a 
fountain or a baptistery.—Pp. 287—289. 

The population seems to increase, amounting to upwards of 15,000, 
‘of which, fifteen hundred are Greeks, two hundred Armenians, who 
have a church, and about a hundred Jews, with a synagogue.” (p. 290.) 

The famous vase at Pergamus did not much interest our Author : 
we have seen a more particular account in the journal of a recent 
traveller, which we would willingly transfer, did the space allotted 
for this article permit. 

There is no account of Smyrna; perhaps the author thought it 
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sufficiently well known to require no further history; or, perchance, 
the idea of its being his home rendered him less inclined to describe 
it. But the work, we are told in the Preface, was not intended for 
publication exactly in its present form. 

Our limits have altogether prevented our taking any notice of the 
many interesting circumstances alluded to in the progress of the 
journey. We must take leave however to add a few memoranda by 
way of appendix. The following account of the present Bishop of 
Asia is very interesting : 


We were surprised to see a number of Greeks about the khan (of Sairikeuy) ; 
it proved that they were in attendance upon the Bishop of Philadelphia, who is 
also Bishop of Laodicea, Hierapolis, Khonas, &c., and was here on a general 
visitation of his diocese. He sent one of his priests with a polite request that 
we would call upon him, which we did after dinner, remaining with him an 
hour. We were much better pleased with him than the Bishop of Heliopolis; 
he was extremely intelligent, and gave us much information. _ His priests 
waited on him with respect, but without servility. We entered his apartment 
during the performance of the evening service, which there seemed a great 
anxiety to despatch as speedily as possible: the prayers were unintelligible, from 
the rapidity with which they were uttered, and in the repetition of Kupse, Kupte, 
Kupte eAenoov, gabbled fifty times in less than a minute, it was difficult to 
recognize the awful and affecting supplication, “ Lord, have mercy upon us.” 

His apartment resembled rather that of a Pasha on his march, than of the 
peaceful messenger of the gospel of peace. Handsomely mounted guns, pistols 
and sabres, with splendid horse furniture, were hung round the walls of the 
room—it reminded me of the early times of Europe; and of a print which I 
have seen of the armour of the Bishop of Beauvais, presented to the Pope 
by order of Richard I.—Fp. 74, 75. 


e 
‘ 


The following passage is interesting on other accounts: but 
especially after the perusal of the splendid volume of poor Clapperton 
and Denham :— 


I saw a few medals; they were all of Selge and Perga; while examining them, 
I was surprised to be addressed by a Turk in bad English and good Italian. 
He afterwards paid us a visit at the khan, when I found he was a slave- 
proprietor, conducting about a dozen males and females, then in an adjoining 
apartment, to Constantinople for sale. He told us he came from Egypt, but 
that these unhappy victims were from Barbary; their colour, however, bespoke 
them natives of the interior of Africa; and the man admitted, that not unfre- 
quently he had slaves from even beyond Timbuctoo. The price in Egypt was 
from sixty to seventy dollars; while at Constantinople, it varied from fifteen 
hundred to two thousand piastres; that is, at the present exchange, from one 
hundred and twenty-five to one hundred and seventy dollars. They had been 
landed at Kakava, to the westward of Satalia; and had been ten days in per- 
forming the journey to Bourdour, part of the road lying over immense moun- 
tains covered with snow. We learnt that Memet Ali had a regular and constant 
communication with Constantinople by the same route; his despatches being 
first conveyed by packet vessels to Kakava. A traffic in human flesh is, in any 
shape, so revolting to the feelings of an Englishman, that he can searcely think 
of it without strong irritation; and yet, after all, the slave of a Turk has many 
advantages of situation above that of a Christian. I must be understood to 
mean slaves such as those we saw at Bourdour, professing the same faith. Like 
the year of jubilee among the Jews, the seventh year releases the captive, and 
the purchase is always made upon that express condition—a condition also 
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enforced by the Koran. A Christian is not permitted to purchase a Mahome- 
tan slave, at least not at Constantinople or Smyrna, though it is a frequent 
practice at Alexandria and Cairo.—Pp. 148, 149. 

At p. 76, the author relates an incident which proves that the 
character of the Turcomauns has been misunderstood, as being defi- 
cient in affection: and at p. 106 there is mention of the courage of a 
Turk in descending a deep well to satisfy his thirst. At Isbarta the 
author found Armenians printing cottons in the galleries of the khan: 
and at the same place a curious incident occurred : ’ 

We retired to rest at an early hour, and in no long time I was awoke out of a 
sound sleep, by a voice exclaiming, “ What is this? what is it?—I have hold of 
a man’s hand, a man’s hand, really a man’s hand!” I was alarmed, for our 
apartment having no fastening to the door, it was not an impossible thing that, 
among the multitude of characters in the khan, some thief had crept in. The 
alarm was quickly given, but it was almost as quickly discovered that it was 
the alarmist’s own hand, which he had grasped so firmly in the other as to 
occasion a stoppage of the circulation. Some Armenians, who slept in an 
adjoining apartment, separated only by a very thin partition, were sadly 
alarmed, and we heard one of them saying his prayers for a full hour afterwards 
with uncommon earnestness.—Pp. 120, 121. 

One successful result of the expedition of Mr. Arundell has been 
the discovery of the actual sites of Colosse, and of Apameia:—desi- 
derata in the geography of Asia Minor. The former of these places 
has now been determined to be at Khonas, and the salt lake which 
Herodotus mentions peragd Awapeiag cai Aaocixeiag hitherto unvisited, 
has been also explored. 

The volume contains many facts of great importance which we 
would gladly have mentioned: and in the notes there is a fund of 
geographical information, partly derived from that experienced tra- 
veller Col. Leake, and partly from the observations of Mr. Arundell. 
The inscriptions, which are numerous, have been copied with great 
care: but by some accident or other the numberings of them, and 
consequently their references also, are deficient. On the whole, the 
book is a valuable one; and we doubt not the general reader will find 
as much amusement, as the classical student will find instruction, 
The strong religious feeling of the author has tinged his nervous style 
with a delightful hue: and it is not the least of its recommendations 
that the account is given in language not only correct but graceful, 
and, at times, extremely eloquent. It was impossible for a mind so 
elegant as that of Mr. Arundell’s not to have been excited by the 
incidents which might befal him on a journey through a country so 
interesting to the scholar and the Christian: and if occasionally we meet 
with repetitions of a favourite quotation from the Scriptures, (such as 
that from Isaiah xxxii. 2,) which as critics we may think too often 
made,—as well acquainted with the feelings of a traveller, we can for- 
give him the recurrence of a thought, which, in a climate like that of 
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Asia, had much more consolation in it than most men may think it 
capable of affording. 

The only fault we have to find,—and, with our peculiar views, it is a 
great one,—is that many vague and contradictory notions are put forth 
about the nature of the rocks and soils of the districts which the 
author traversed. It is a pity that so many opportunities have been 
lost of adding to the facts which geology has already accumulated on 
some of the most interesting points of scriptural enquiry. And 
although it may expose us to a charge of romantic enthusiasm, we 
believe it will be found that the great agents in the natural phenomena 
of the earth are very intimately connected with the penal lot of cities 
and empires recorded in the pages of scripture history.* Leaving 
this, however, as a matter of speculation, we regret Mr. Arundell had 
not a fuller acquaintance with the character of rocks, as he might then 
have satisfactorily determined the real nature of the incrustations of 
Pambouk, the chalk of Deendre, and the voleanic rocks and mountains 
in the vicinity of Koolah. 

We now take leave of Mr. Arundell, hoping that we have done 
sufficient to recommend him in the eyes of our readers, whom we 
refer at once to his work for information in an interesting, and amuse- 
ment in a novel, field of inquiry: satisfied that they will receive as 
much pleasure in the perusal of the work as it has afforded us, the 
extent of which we leave them to decide. 


~~ 


LITERARY REPORT. 


The Book of Job, in the Words of the sufficiently obvious in pointing out the 
Authorised Version, arranged and distinction, where the part of a line 
pointed in general Conformity with forms a parallel with part or the whole 
the Masoretical Teat. Dublin: Curry — of another line in the same or the pre- 
and Co. 1828. 8vo. pp. 109. ceding verse; as, for instance, through- 
Tue principal feature in this work oUt the 114th Psalm: 

is, the adoption of what the Editor calls 1. When Israel went * out of Egypt; 

a half-pause in each line of every verse, _ the house of Jacob * from a people of strange 

which he has marked by a dot, placed language ; 

like the Greek colon, at the top of the hi a Judah was * his sanctuary; Israel - 

last letter of the word to which it is > we ‘ 

affixed. In the determination of this 3. The sea saw i¢ * and fled; Jordan - 


. was driven back.—P. xxii. 
pause, he has been directed by the 





Masoretical punctuation, which not So also in the first verse of the 111th 
only divides the respective verses in Psalm: 
couplets or triplets, but every line into I will praise the Lord - with my whole 


two distinct parts. What may be the heart; in the assembly of the upright * and 
precise nature of this pause, it is not the congregation. That is,—I will praise 
easy to determine; but its utility is the Lord * with my whole heart; J will 


* This remark gains confirmation by the nature of the facts stated by Buckingham, 
in the account of his gallop through Mesopotamia, respecting the occurrence of voleanic 
rocks; but Mr. B. is fully as ignorant of geology as Mr. A. 




































praise the Lord in the assembly of the up- 
right * and I will praise the Lord in the 
congregation.—P. xxxii. 

The Editor has not followed Bishop 
Lowth and others in printing each line 
separately; but has retained the usual 
form of the verse, as in the authorised 
version, and as established by the Ma- 
sorets. The words also of the English 
translation have been retained through- 
out, except where a slight alteration 
was rendered necessary by the change 
in their collocation, in which the order 
of the Hebrew is followed as closely as 
the difference of language will permit. 
By this means the majestic simplicity 
of the original is materially preserved; 
and, in many instances, the sense of a 
passage more accurately developed. 


A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Salisbury, at the Primary 
Visitation of the Diocese, in August, 
1826. Withan Appendix. By Tuo- 
mAs Burcess, D.D. §c. Bishop of 


Salisbury. London: Rivingtons, 
1828. 8vo. pp. 164. 
Durinc the interval which has 


elapsed between the delivery and the 
publication of this Charge, the learned 
and excellent Author has been em- 
ployed in more closely investigating 
the important subject of Justification 
by faith only, upon which he had brief- 
ly treated therein. ‘The result of this 
investigation is an able Tract, conside- 
rably longer than the Charge itself, to 
which it is subjoined, in which the 
doctrine in question, as stated by Bp. 
Bull in his Harmonia Apostolica, is 
maintained and confirmed by an appeal 
to the Scriptures, to the works of Cran- 
mer and Hooker, and to the Homilies, 
Articles, and Liturgy of the Church 
of England. Besides this Tract, the 
Charge is accompanied by a Preface, 
in which the “ Strictures” of the Arch- 
deacon of Ely upon Dr. Daubeny’s 
Vindication of Bishop Bull are ex- 
amined and refuted; together with an 
Episcopal Letter to the Diocese of 
Salisbury, in which the sources of 
error respecting the doctrine of Jus- 
tification, pointed out in the Charge, 
are re-stated and exemplified. The 
Charge itself is one of the most lu- 
minous and comprehensive which has 
lately been delivered at an Episcopal 
X. NO, VIII. 
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visitation ; embracing a variety of 
points, both of doctrine and discipline, 
and, among the rest, a most able and 
in some degree novel refutation of the 
Popish claims of supremacy and infal- 
libility, founded upon Matt. xvi. 18, 19. 
To the whole is appended a collection 
of ecclesiastical papers, which will be 
found of considerable interest and value, 
more especially, however, to the can- 
didates for ‘orders, and the clergy be- 
neficed in his Lordship’s diocese. 

We had intended to enter somewhat 
at large into the subject of Justification, 
as treated by the Reverend Prelate; 
but we have rather chosen, on after 
consideration, to refer our readers to 
the Bishop himself. They will, we 
feel assured, be amply repaid by an 
attentive perusal of his pamphlet. 


The Churchman reminded concerning 
some important Doctrines and Duties 
of his Profession : being a Discourse 
and Reflections, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By the Rev. Wittiam A. 
Homes, B. A., Rector of Moyne and 
Kilclonagh, in the Diocese of Cashel, 


§c. §e. Dublin: Curry & Co. 1828. 
Pp. 148. 
Tue Discourse alluded to in this 


title, was delivered in the Cathedral 
Church of Cashel, at the Visitation of 
the Archbishop, in August, 1827. The 
preacher took his text from 1 Tim. iv. 
16. “Take heed to thyself and unto 
thy doctrine; continue in them; for in 
so doing thou shalt both save thyself 
and them that hear thee.” It is writ- 
ten throughout in a calm, manly, and 
dignified style; and as an able expo- 
sition of the blessings of Protestantism, 
and of the claims of the Church of 
England and Ireland, is every way 
worthy of the attention and the praise 
of his brethren in the ministry, to 
whom its arguments and admonitions 
are addressed. 

The notes appended to the historical 
passages, are very useful in their infor- 
mation on points most interesting to 
those who are anxiously watching the 
progress of the Reformation at home 
and abroad; and the manner in which 
the Apostle’s admonition is applied, 
may be learnt from the following quo- 
tations: 
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For how is it possible, I wall ask, for a 
formalist, a man who knows nothing of the 
Church but its exterior, whose heart is not 
penetrated with the excellency of its spirit, 
and who rests in the mere letter and ex 
ternal ordinance; how is it possible, I say, 
for him to perform its various offices with 
efficacy? How can he exhort the sinner 
to turn from iniquity, who is himself un- 
convinced of the heinous nature of sin ? 
How can he reclaim and bring in the re- 
lapsed, who is himself a wanderer, and 
excluded from the enclosure of the spiritual 
fold? Can he confirm the weak and sup- 
port the declining Christian, who is him- 
self infected with deep debility? Can he 
awaken the dormant and stir up the list- 
less, who himself sleeps upon his watch 
tower, and has his spiritual senses steeped 
in forgetfulness? Can he cheer the pros- 
pect, and give consolation to the dying or 
desponding, whose own horizon is dark 
and gloomy, or whose feet go down to the 
chambers of death—and must not such a 
man too fearfully realize the parable of the 
blind conductor of the blind? 

The very first step then required of us, 
as the foundation of fidelity, (for it is a 
duty which we owe to ourselves, our peo- 
ple, and our God,) is, that we maintain our 
own spiritual life — that our lamps be 
trimmed and our lights burning, as _ be- 
cometh men who wait for their Lord. 
If we do not, believe it, my brethren, we 
are, at best, but pretenders. Our shallow 
mockery in the handling of holy things, 
will be seen through, more or less, even in 
this present world. By the avowed liber- 
tine and the unbeliever, who aim to de- 
stroy all true religion, on account of the 
abuses and deceptions of the times, we 
shall be arraigned of hypocrisy, and not 
unjustly too, for our Lord himself hath 
declared of all such, that in the life to 
come they shall have their portion with the 
hypocrites and unbelievers.—Pp. 45, 46. 


Nor let it be supposed that they can re- 
main long in this state uninjured, even as 
to temporal interest; for when they fail to 
ahswer the proper ends of their institution, 
they are uniformly treated, even by the 
men of the world, as a burden upon the 
community: And when that is the case, 
how tremendous is the array of enemies 
which rises up to oppose them?  Infi- 
delity, which makes use of their inconsis- 
tencies as her best vantage ground, in her 
attacks upon all religion—sectarism, which 
triumphs in so imposing and seductive 
an argument against the Church—envy, 
which scowls with baleful look upon the 
rank and estimation to which they are 
exalted in the state —detraction, which 


walks hand in hand with her, and lends 
her powerful aid to darken and depress— 
but above all—avarice, avarice, the master 
passion, and principal enemy, by which, 
as he looks with covetous eye upon the 
patrimony of the clergy, all the rest are 
secretly supported, abetted, and set on. 
And such, my brethren, are the causes— 
these are precisely the agents which his- 
tory declares in former days, to have 
wrought the downfall of Churches, when 
it has ple ased God to give sentence against 
them, on account of their lukewarmness 
or their crimes—agents which are awa- 
kened to tenfold activity by our irreligious 
supineness, but which become inert and 
powerless, whilst we are endowed with 
spiritual grace and strength—-so true it is, 
that without continued piety and virtue, 
the clergy cannot long maintain their 


ground: deserted by the providence of 
God, their only sure support, they must 
fall. According io the words of our Sa- 


viour Christ—‘‘ they are the salt of the 
earth deprived of savour, and are thence- 
forth good for nothing, but to be trodden 
down under foot of men.’”’—Pp. 50, 51, 


The “ Reflections” are upon the 
doctrines of Predestination and Elec- 
tion, alluded to in the above Sermon; 
where the author speaks of the con- 
duct of the Church of Geneva, and the 
influence of Calvinistic principles ge- 
nerally, to do away with the comforts 
of the Gospel. They are too long to 
notice here in full; but it may be right 
to say, that the great questions, and 
their subordinate ones, are treated in 
a scholar-like and simple manner,— 
that the reasoning is, on the whole, 
clear and forcible,—and that concise- 
ness has been a great object with the 
learned writer. We know not how 
far his conclusions will convince,—but 
on one or two points, such as the Origin 
of Evil, and the Trinity, we think he 
has spoken too imperatively. The 
origin of evil he makes to be the per- 
version of the free-will, and that Satan 
fell into rebellion by pride ; but the 
question how the free-will was thus 
perverted, and how pride arose, is, 
though at the bottom of the whole, 
untouched. After all, it is a question 
never likely to be settled on this side 
eternity; and all the divine can do, is 
to defend the justice, though he can- 
not explain the “hidden wisdom” of 
the Almighty. We must take leave 
to add the concluding passage of the 














work; and in so doing, to reeommend 
the volume to the student who desires 
a refutation of Popish wickedness and 
Protestant errors, and generally to all 
who seek arguments in favour of our 
own united and almost perfect Church. 


The period is not far distant, when, 
under Divine Providence, the united Church 
shall appear the most effective instrument 
for spreading pure Christianity, not only 
in these realms, but throughout the world. 
In this character she has already begun to 
develop herself; and if this be the case, is 
it not of the utmost importance that she 
should be preserved pure in doctrine, as she 
is energetic in zeal; and that all her mem- 
bers should appear, in this important mat- 
ter, without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing? Should this end be promoted by 
any exertion of mine,—and I here declare 
it to be, if not the first, yet certainly a 
principal motive for making my sentiments 
public,—then shall I feel amply repaid for 
my efforts, eyen though I should undeserv- 
edly encounter remonstrance or hostility. 

It is my humble hope, however, that 
those anticipations may yet prove un- 
founded; for when it is considered, that 
my shafts have been levelled at errors in 
opinion only, and that I have endeavoured, 
as far as possible, to consider them sepa- 
rately from the persons that have been 
brought up in them: when I declare, that 
I have lived in habits of cordial intimacy 
with men of all the religious persuasions 
common in this country, even of those 
which I have felt it my duty in the fore- 
going discourse, to represent as necessary 
for us to guard against: and that whilst I 
have admired them for their manners, I 
have also esteemed them for their virtues, 
as having given examples of the strictest 
honour and highest integrity in their con- 
duct in life: when this is the case, I do 
trust that I shall obtain credit with them, 
if not for the soundness of my judgment, 
at least for the purity of my motives, so 
that if overtaken in a fault, I may meet 
with a candid and a righteous judgment, 
and if I shall have effected a good, I may 
not be envied the meed of approbation.— 


Pp. 147, 148. 


The Doctrine of General Redemption 
considered, with regard to the influ- 
ence which the Belief or Denial of it 
has on the Profession aud Practice of 
Christianity. — A Sermon, preached 
at Chichester Cathedral, Dec. 16th, 
1828, with Notes. By the Rev. 


Georce Weuts, LL. B. Prebendary 
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of Chichester, and Rector of Wiston, 
Susser. London: Rivingtons, 1828. 

Pp. 40. 

Tuts Discourse is an able and com- 
prehensive digest of Dr. Barrow’s four 
Universal Redemption. 
After some introductory remarks on 
man’s accountableness as a free and 
rational being, the author observes: 


sermons on 


The doctrine of the blessed Gospel then 
affirms that our Lord is the Saviour of all, 
by rendering all men capable of salvation ; 
and he entreats them by his ambassadors 
to be reconciled to God. He hath released 
the prisoner from his bonds, and hath 
opened the gates of life to all who will 
enter in. ‘‘ The holy Scriptures accord- 
ingly include those among the saved, who 
are in the way of salvation; and the means 
of salvation are said to save, though their 
due effects may be defeated. Thus faith 
is declared to save, though many have be- 
lieved in And Christians are col- 
lectively termed the saved, though many 
renounce the covenant into which they 
have been baptized, and reject the promise 
of eternal life*.’’—Pp. 8, 9. 


vain. 


Mr. Wells then proceeds to point 
out the lamentable but natural results 
of limiting salvation to a chosen few, 
elected by God antecedently to their 
existence, without any regard to their 
moral fitness or dispositions,—as de- 
tracting from the glory of the Creator, 
by diminishing the value of his gift; 
and destructive of piety in the crea- 
ture, by removing the most powerful 
incentive to holiness. On the contrary, 
the conviction of God’s all-comprehen- 
sive goodness must be productive of 
the most salutary effects, by preventing 
despair, and enlivening hope. It calls 
forth the spirit of christian charity and 
social love among beings who feel 
themselves to be equally the objects of 
their Maker’s care. Still there are 
mysteries in which the doctrine of Re- 
demption is involved, into which it is 
equally vain and presumptuous to in- 
quire. Sufficient for us is the know- 
ledge vouchsafed to us that “God is 
the Saviour of all, and specially of 
those who believe;” and that degrees of 
happiness are apportioned to different 
degrees of holiness in the mansions of 
eternity. 

Hence (says Mr. W.) while we are care- 
ful not to condemn others, as outcasts from 


* Vide Barrow’s Serm. Vol. II. p. 40. 
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heaven, and excluded from the possibility 
of salvation, and made incapable of attain- 
ing it, by the irreversible decrees of God, 
we should endeavour, with all diligence, 
to make our own calling and election sure, 
by holding fast the true faith, which is 
the title to our covenanted redemption 
through Jesus Christ.—P. 24. 

The Notes appended to the Sermon 
are highly important. 


Sermons adapted for Family and Pa- 
rochial Use. By the Rev. ¥.G. Cross- 
MAN, 4 Lssistant Minist r of the Pe ni- 
tentiary Chapel, Bath, and Chapla n 
to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Ribblesdale. London: Hamilton 
and Co. 1828. pp. 338. 


Wuatever may be our opinion of the 
doctrines which form the distinguish- 
ing feature of the evangelical Clergy, 
we readily admit that they are sin- 
cere ly and hone stly believed by their 
advocates, who think themselves jus- 
tified accordingly in maintaining and 
enforcing them. We quarrel not with 
the men, but with their principles; 
and we, therefore, cordially congratu- 
late Mr. Crossman upon the conviction 
which we feel, that his Sermons will 
fail of the dangerous effects which 
they are otherwise calculated to pro- 
duce, from the limited circulation to 
which their literary merits will entitle 
them. From beginning to end, they 
are one continued tale of woe anent 
the desperate depravity of human 
nature, the impossibility of moral ex- 
ertion, et id genus omne malorum. As 
a specimen, we give the first extract 
which presents itself, on opening the 
volume at random. 

I trust you know, my hearers, that you 
are undone creatures; that “all like sheep 
have gone astray,” and that you cannot 
find the way home of yourselves; there 
was never an instance of one such straying 
sinner returning of his own accord; ‘‘ the 
ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib, the stork in the heavens 
knoweth her appointed times, and the 
turtle, and the crane, and the swallow 
observe the time of their coming;” but 
lost man‘ never did, and never can do 
this—he was his own destroyer, but he 
wants all the qualifications of a Saviour; 
when he forsook God, he parted with his 
will, his freedom, his happiness, and all 
desire to reclaim himself. Alas! how 


justly, and yet how feelingly, does Christ 

address the unbelieving world on this 

point—“ Ye will not come unto me, that 

ye might have life.”"—Pp. 100, 101. 
Now, if man has so entirely lost 

the freedom of his will, it appears to 

us that the words of our Saviour, whieh 
are here cited, are sheer nonsense. 

Instead of saying, You will not come, 

he should have said, You cannot come ; 

and what fault, we would ask, can 
attach to the non-performance of an 
impossibility ? 

The Agency of Human Means in the 
Propagation of the Gospel: a Sermon, 
pre ached in St. John’s Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh, on Thursday, 
March 13, 1828; in Presence of the 
District Committee of the Soci ty 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
By the Rev. Micuarnt Russett, 
LL.D. Episcopal Minister, Leith. 
To which are annexed, a short Account 
of the Society, and a List of some of 
its Books and Tracts. Edinburgh: 
Bell and Bradfute. 1828. pp. 52. 
rus subject of this discourse is well 

conceived, and applied with conside- 
rable force to the occasion upon which 
it was delivered. From the words of 
our Lord, John xvi. 5—7, mtimating to 
his disciples the inexpediency of his per- 
sonal presence among them any longer 
than he had laid the foundation for their 
future exertions, the author deduces 
the following proposition; namely, 

That, after the great work of redemption 
was completed by the death and resur- 
rection of our blessed Lord, the extension 
of Christian knowledge was most suitably 
and effectually promoted by the instru- 
mentality of human means ; that is, in other 
words, by an ordinary rather than by an 
extraordixary providence.— Pp. 8, 9. 

The argument upon which this po- 
sition depends is discussed under the 
three following heads: 

First, That the method actually adopted 
by Divine Wisdom was more expedient 
than any other, because, being strictly 
analogous to the general procedure of 
Providence towards mankind, it did not 
derange those principles on which society 
is founded, and from whence spring at 
once the improvement and the responsi- 
bility of the human being. 

In the second place, that a continuance 
of the personal presence and supernatural 

















administration of the Redeemer, until his 
Gospel should have been firmly established 
in Judea, would not have produced upon 
the belief of mankind, in subsequent ages, 
the effects which a hasty reasoner might 
be inclined to expect from so striking an 
event; and, 

Thirdly, That the propagation of Chris- 
tianity by the ministry of the Apostles, 
their original character and circumstances 
being duly considered, is, at this distant 
day, a more convincing proof of the divine 
origin of our holy religion than any other 
that could have been supplied; because 
the fact and the evidence still remain com- 
pletely entire, are level to the comprehen- 
sion of every mature understanding, and 
can, consequently, be examined according 
to those ordinary rules by which the value 
of all human testimony must be finally 
determined.—Pp. 9, 10. 

These points being established, the 
conclusion drawn from them is illus- 
trated in the active energies and ope- 
rations of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, more especially, 
in reference to the occasion of the dis- 


course, among the poor episcopalians of 


the Scottish communion. The preacher 
concludes with an eloquent eulogium 
upon the enlarged and patriotic views 
upon which the Society was founded, 
and has always continued to dispense 
its benefits. 

Parochial Sermons, pre a hed in the 
West Indies. To which are added, 
Three Occasional Sermons. By 
Tuomas PARRY, M. A. Archdeacon 
of Antigua, and late Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Oxford: Baxter. 
1828. pp. xvi. 352. 

We have much by which to measure 
the effects of episcopacy in the East; 
but saving an occasional discourse or 
two, we have little in the way of pub- 
lication to attest its benefits in the 
West Indies. This volume is a kind 
of first-fruits offered to the Church, by 
one of its dignitaries in the new insular 
dioceses : and we are delighted to wit- 
ness, that, notwithstanding the effects 
of climate, and the distance from home 
and home-superintendence, the labours 
of our brethren in those far corners of 
the Church are undertaken in the spirit 
of love and of a sound mind. 

Mr. Parry, well known as a respect- 
able scholar and orthodox divine, has 
given in this volume a proof of the 
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zeal with which he undertook and 
carried on the duties of the office to 
which he was appointed—we say was, 
because we fear, that through the ill- 
health of a very dear friend, the scene 
of his late ministry will pass away into 
other hands; and this we should regret 
less from the suspicion of inability or 
unwillingness in his successor than from 
the assurance we have of his own talent 
and devotion to his work. 

The sermons in this volume are 
twenty-one in number; their sub- 
jects these :—Preparation for Christian 
Truth — Christian Rejoicing — The 
Blessedness of a Christian Death— 
The Resurrection of Christ—The Ex- 
ample of Christ (two Sermons)—Faith 
in God, or the Doctrine of the Trinity 
practically considered—The Hope of 
the Gospel- The Love of God—The 
Love of our Neighbour — Christian 
Purity—Contentment and Fidelity in 
our Calling—Christian Righteousness 
—Personal Religion—Good Angels— 
Our Present Being—The End of all 
Things— The Religious use of Storms 
and Tempests—Imitation of Good Ex- 
ample—A_ Barbadoes Ordination Ser- 
mon, on | Cor. xii. 12—and a Sermon 
on Gal. vi. 7, 8, in Behalf of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. Of these, the last but two was 
preached at Oxford, in 1822: and the 
one marked in italics, was delivered at 
Antigua, on occasion of the violent 
hurricane of August 17, 1827. As it 
is the only one which, on the whole, 
may be considered local, we give an 
analysis of its contents. The text is 
Jeremiah ix. 23, 24. The Preacher 
first alludes to the wonders of the ma- 
terial world, and their proofs of a de- 
signing Creator, whose greatness is 
acknowledged in proportion to our ac- 
quaintance with his attributes. The 
idolater and the Atheist are without 
excuse, 

3ut (he asks) is there no species of 
unbelief short of atheism or idolatry? 
Is there no practical forgetfulness and 
ignorance of our Creator? We live us 
it were in the midst of the temple of 
God. His hand is palpably present in 
every thing we see. His name is written 
on every part of the universe ; it shines 
forth in the firmament, and is traced on 
the insect’s wing. The whole world is but 
the tabernacle of the Most High; like its 
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type in the Jewish church, it consists 
of two parts, divided from each other by 
the veil of our mortal nature. In heaven, 
“the holy of holies,” beyond that veil, 
God is invisibly present, and the bright- 
ness of his glory is overpowering. Here 
below, on this side the veil, in the outer 
part of the tabernacle, the divine presence 
is equally real, though visible only in its 
effects, and not by an immediate efful- 
gence of the glory of the Godhead.—Pp. 
270, 271. 

The miracles of nature lead to faith: 
when we forget this, God sometimes 
awakens us by interpositions of judg- 
ment. 

It has often been said, that no man was 
ever an atheist in a thunder storm. And 
the remark is probably true. Scenes of 
terror awaken within us that latent prin- 
ciple of piety, which in the hour of ease 
and security is so easily laid asleep. In 
mercy therefore is it, and not only in 
judgment, that the tent of the Lord is 
pitched in the tempest cloud, that he 
looketh on the earth and it trembleth, or 
toucheth the hills and they smoke; in 
mercy, that his arm is made bare in the 
lightning, or his voice heard in the 
thunder, or his winged step in the raging 
hurricane. God invites us daily to the 
contemplation of himself, in the still har- 
monious voice” which all his works send 
forth to the throne of their Creator. If 
we are deaf to this continual hymn of 
universal nature, the elements assume a 
louder tone, and the name of the Al- 
mighty resounds with awful clearness above 
and around us; so that the most thought- 
less cannot but hear, and even the most 
hardened are compelled to feel.—Pp. 272, 
273. 

Thence the subject is introduced 
and applied to the case before him, in 
a very impressive and feeling manner, 
and the use of tempests shewn, as 
inspiring awe, convincing of sin, &c. 
As collateral points of notice, they 
teach us to understand our present 
difficulties, to bear our present trials, 
and to improve all events to our spiri- 
tual advantage. The whole concludes 
with this deduction : 

To a man thus established in a depend- 
ence, through Christ, upon the divine fa- 
vour, no scenes will be overwhelmingly 
terrific, no losses intolerable; for the Lord 
himself is his shield, and the portion of 
his inheritance. He commits himself to 
the supreme King and Governor of the 
world, to the Saviour and Judge of men, 
and will fear no evil. Oh! that we could 
attain (and, praised be God, by his grace 





we may attain) to this degree of pious 
confidence in Him, “ with whom is ever- 
lasting strength, and who will keep those 
whose minds are stayed upon Him in per- 
fect peace,”’ not only in the awful visitations 
of this life, but amidst the infinitely more 
awful terrors of the day of judgment.— 
Pp. 284, 235. 


Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion, derived from the literal 
Fulfilment of Prophe cy; particularly 
as illustrated by the History of the 
Jews, and the Discoveries of Modern 
Travellers. By the Rev. A. Kerrn, 
Minister of the Parish of St. Cyms. 
Third Edition. Edinburgh: Waugh 
and Innes. 18 12mo. 6s. 





Tue merits of this little work, and the 
purpose for which it is designed, are 
already well known and appreciated 
by the public. Our objeet in this no- 
tice is simply to call attention to a 
third edition. It is considerably en- 
larged and improved; and enriched 
with a variety of additional illustra- 
tions from the works of travellers, to 
some of which, though not yet pub- 
lished, the author has had access, 
through private friends. 


The Catholic Question: a Warning to 
the British Nation. London: Baker 
and Fletcher. 1828. Price 6d. and 
for gratuitous distribution, 3s. per 
dozen. 


Our notice has been attracted to 
this pamphlet, by the excellent feeling 
and true national spirit which dictated 
its publication. It is an appeal which 
the simplest can appreciate; illus- 
trating by facts, such as the massacre 
of Nismes in 1815, the unchanged and 
unchangeable character of Papistry. 
We have little doubt that the horror 
which these enormities cannot fail of 
exciting in the honest hearts of the 
British peasantry, will be instrumental 
in raising their voices against the ad- 
mission of the claims, as they are 
called, of the enthusiastic religionists 
who perpetrate or sanction them. 

It will gratify our readers to hear 
that a Society has been formed, under 
the highest auspices, for the purpose 











































































of recommending a union of all the 
friends to the Protestant British con- 
stitution, throughout the empire, to 
promote the presentation of counter- 
petitions to Parliament in opposition 
to the claims ; and to circulate through- 
out the towns and villages, such anti- 
catholic documents, as may inspire a 
proper feeling among the lower orders, 
in regard to the nature and the object 
of those claims. 


WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Henry R. 
Revell, B.A. 8vo. 12s. 

The Psalter; or, Psalms of David: ac- 
cording to the version and arrangement of 
the Book of Common Prayer : illustrated, 
explained, and adapted to general use, in 
Public and Private Worship: with Preli- 
minary Dissertations and accompanying 
Notes: intended as a Key to the Psalms, 
and a Companion to the Prayer-Book. 
By the Rev. Richard Warner, F. A.S. 
Honorary Member of the Society of Na- 
tural History, Moscow ; and of the Dutch 
Society of Sciences, Harlaem; and Rector 
of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Theological Works of the First 
Viscount Barrington, including the Mis- 
cellanea Sacra; the Essay on the Dispen- 
sations; and his Correspondence with Dr. 
Lardner, never before published. To 
which are prefixed, a Life of the Author, 
with a brief Memoir of his Son, Shute 
Barrington, late Bishop of Durham, By 
the Rev. George Townsend, M. A. Pre- 
bendary of Durham, and Vicar of Northal- 
lerton. 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Pious Christian’s Daily Preparation for 
Death and Eternity, extracted from Hele’s 
Devotions, for the Use of Persons in Lin- 
gering Sickness, or under Sorrow and 
Affliction. 12mo. Is. 

A Gleaning, to illustrate a Prophetical 
Chart. By the Author of Alice Pearson. 
12mo. 

A Sermon preached before the Trinity 
House, June 2d, 1828. By the Right 
Hon. and Rev. Lord Bayning, M.A. 
Rector of Brome and Oakley, Suffolk. 

Sacred Songs; being an attempted Para- 
phrase of some Portions and Passages of 
the Psalms. By William Peter, Esq. of 
Christ Church, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 

The Subaltern’s Log-Book ; including 
Anecdotes of well-known Millitary Cha- 
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racters, with Incidents of Voyages to and 
from India, and a Narrative of a Residence 
in that Country. 2 vol. 20s. 

The Last of the Greeks; or, the Fall of 
Constantinople. By Lord Morpeth. Se- 
cond edition. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Correspondence of Vice- 
Admiral Lord Collingwood. Third edition. 
8vo. 16s. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS, 


The Rev. W. Trollope, M.A. of Christ's 
Hospital, has a work in the press, in two 
closely printed volumes, 8vo; entitled, 
Analecta Theologica,—A digested and ar- 
ranged compendium of the most approved 
Commentaries on the New Testament. 

It is the object of this work to embody, 
in as small a compass, as is consistent with 
perspicuity, the opinions, illustrations, and 
expositions, of the principal theologians 
and Biblical critics; distinctly marking 
those who have taken different sides of a 
disputed point, and directing the attention 
of the student to that interpretation which 
seems to be best supported and most gene- 
rally received. In those collections which 
are already before the public, the heads of 
the respective arguments only are given, 
and that without any regard to connexion 
and arrangement, so that the student is 
left in a maze of conflicting opinions, the 
merits of which can only be appreciated 
by a reference to the writers themselves. 
This defect has been severely felt and 
lamented by young students more espe- 
cially, who have not always either the 
leisure or the means to consult the nume- 
rous and expensive works, a digest of 
which, and not merely the outlines, the 
Analecta are intended to supply. The 
work is expected to appear early in Oc- 
tober next. 

A New Edition of Mr. Mitford’s History 
of Greece, in eight vols. 8vo. is now in 
the press, and will be published in October 
next ; with many additions and corrections 
by the Author, and some corrrections and 
additions, chiefly chronological, by the 
Editor, A short account of the Author, 
and of his pursuits in life, by his brother, 
Lord Redesdale, with an apology for some 
parts of his work, which have been objects 
of censure, will be prefixed. 

The Life and Remains of Wilmot War- 
wick, edited by his friend Henry Vernon, 
in one volume post 8vo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Stet 

ON THE DIFFICULTIES AND ADVANTAGES OF ENTERTAINING 

AN HUMBLE SENSE OF THE FAVOUR OF GOD TOWARDS 
ONESELF. 

Ture are very few, if any, of mankind, who would call in question 
the truth of the assertion, that “God is good;” to prove indeed 
that he is otlerwise, is happily impossibie. While, however, this 
important and affecting truth is acknowledged generally by all, and 
attempted even to be disproved by none, it appears to make but 
little impression on the heart of man. Yet is there nothing so essen- 
tial to his comfort, and nothing so effectual to his improvement, as a 
firm and abiding conviction of the goodness of the Almighty. For, 
if so far from having “‘a due sense of the mercies of God,” we are 
scarcely influenced by them at all, the practice of self-denial which 
religion requires, will ever be a work of pain and uneasiness: and 
our perseverance and progressive improvement in holiness will be 
endangered by the comparative weakness of the barriers which we 
have to oppose to the continual assaults and inroads of our enemies. 

The motives which Christianity proposes, independent of that 
arising from a sense of the goodness of God, are powerful indeed, 
sometimes, perhaps, successful: but generally inadequate to secure 
our obedience to the will of God, and to make that obedience pleasant 
as well as profitable; our delight as well as our duty. The hope of 
immortality founded on the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, and the 
fear of the divine displeasure, may deter us from the commission of 
sin, and call forth exertion in the pursuit of virtue: nor would it 
seem justifiable to consider as reprobate and lost, those, who from a 
natural timidity or humility of disposition, venture not to believe 
that the goodness of God, however universal in respect of others, can 
regard them with complacency and good-will. It is quite possible 
that with feelings very similar to this, many are sincerely endeavour- 
ing to please God, and using every means for the right fulfilment of 
their duty. Theirs is an arduous and an honourable struggle ; but it 
is an unequal one :—they are armed indeed, but not with the whole 
armour of God: they are such persons as any one beholding, would 
respect and love: such as have every claim to our pity, and have 
great need of encouragement. And the best encouragement to be 
given them is contained in the words of the Psalmist :—“ the Lord is 
loving unto every man, and his mercy is over all his works.” 

In every thing which surrounds us, we should accustom ourselves 
by faith to recognize, and with gratitude to acknowledge, the good- 
ness of God. The fruits and flowers of the earth, the inexhaustible 
stores of provision for our natural necessities, and of food for our 
rational enjoyment, we should habitually regard as coming from the 
author and giver of every good gift. The pleasures of friendship— 
the enjoyment of our homes and our families—every ennobling thought 
and pleasing reflection, we should gratefully remember that we derive 
from our Heavenly Father. Nor does the enumeration of the 
blessings he bestows upon us end here, He has not provided only 
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for our present pleasure; he has provided, he has promised us an 
eternity of happiness. Before long our present pleasures will be 
interrupted; death will remove us from this lower world. But 
though our happiness may be interrupted, and though we our- 
selves may be taken away from this scene of things, yet will God 
neither leave us nor forsake us. The same Being who has provided 
for our present wants, and administered to our earthly happiness, 
will likewise satisfy our future desires, and crown us with superior 
and eternal blessings. God has so loved the world, that he has given 
his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. Everlasting life is the promise, and 
it is to the love of God that we ascribe it. 

A lost and guilty world has been redeemed and restored by the 
goodness of God ; nor has it been redeemed without price, or restored 
without difficulty ; but its redemption and restoration have cost and 
been accomplished by the sufferings of the Son of God, Can the 
imagination conceive greater love than this? For us, his enemies, did 
Jesus suffer: for us, unthinking and ungrateful sinners, did Jesus die. 
We may not, therefore, doubt the goodness of God, when it has been 
proved to us by such an affecting argument as the sacrifice of his 
Son. The Creator of the world loved the world which he had created. 
Our Heavenly Father loved us, the children of his care, otherwise he 
had never had recourse to such means for our recovery: he never 
had doomed his Son to death, to give life and immortality to the 
world. ‘Christ crucified” is the proof of the height and depth and 
length and breadth of God’s love towards us, and the affecting and 
infallible assurance, that “ right dear in the sight of the Lord” is the 
welfare of all of us, his children. 

But, perhaps, in these general declarations of God's goodness 
all are agreed. The difficulty consists in believing that the Lord 
is loving unto every man, and that he regards with the tenderest 
affection each of us individually. But what a joyful conviction— 
what an animating persuasion is that, by which we feel that like as a 
father pitieth his own children, so is the Lord merciful unto every one 
of his creatures; and that as far as is the east from the west, and as 
much higher as the heavens are than the earth, so far has he 
removed our sins from his remembrance ! 

This conviction, however, and this happy and heavenly feeling, are 
opposed and overpowered by several causes; of which the most 
prevalent and powerful is a consciousness of guilt. It is this, which, 
more or less, at all times makes us fear that God is not well disposed 
towards us. We are sensible of our sinfulness: we know that it is 
displeasing to God, and from this we too hastily conclude that he 
ceases to look upon us as his children, and to feel for us as a father. 
Yet little do we know of his willingness to forgive, when these fears 
and these doubts arise: we forget his goodness,—we forget what he 
has already done for us, when a sense of our wickedness leads us 
either to inactivity or despair. If indeed we can take delight in those 
things which displease him; or if we feel no sorrow for our offences, 
and our inability to serve him as we ought to do; then the fears 
which a sense of our guilt inspires are not groundless,—too much 
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reason have we to conclude that he neither regards us, nor will bless 
us, as his children. 

But we are speaking of those who are anxiously desirous of pleasing 
God, and whose sorrow is sincere, whenever, through the power of 
temptation or through inadvertency, they are guilty of that which is 
offensive in the sight of their Heavenly Father. ‘These persons (and 
they are every where to be found) need not be discouraged, and 
should not be tempted to despondency: rather let them still look up 
to God as a Father; let them submissively acknowledge their errors, 
and in faith pray for their forgiveness; and they will find that he has 
not forgotten to be gracious, nor shut up his loving-kindness in 
endless displeasure. 

It is not presumption that we would recommend ; it is humility the 
most child-like, the most unpresuming: it is humility coupled with 
that lively faith which beheves to its continual comfort that God 
considereth our frame: that he remembereth we are but dust. 
What we would advise is, that while the humble and timid are 
seriously endeavouring to please God, and yet feel that their utmost 
efforts, prompted by the purest intentions, fall short of what their 
consciences and their wishes would have them do, that they do not 
therefore give way to any doubts as to their being in favour with 
their Heavenly Father. Seventy times seven will he forgive, through 
the intercession of our Saviour, the sins which are followed by 
repentance, and by resolutions, with his assistance, to offend no more. 
To the characters under consideration the warning would be super- 
fluous, to avoid that wicked and that fatal error of being content to 
continue in sin, because “‘ grace abounds:” against such an error, 
gratitude, duty, and devotion, with one voice exclaim “ God forbid.” 
Rather would we suggest the possibility of their being deceived by 
the artifice of the devil, who would persuade them that the sins which 
excite their sorrow, fail of awakening the compassion of their God. 

Sin, indeed, clouds the view of faith: it hides from our eyes the 
loving-kindness of the Almighty; it conceals from our view the light 
of his countenance, and leaves us in darkness and in disquietude. 
But when the cloud of sin dissolves into the tears of repentance, the 
rainbow of hope, reflected from the mercy of God, is described on the 
heart, and gives us the assurance of the restored favour of heaven. 
God is more willing to forgive than man is to ask for his forgiveness ; 
and his tender mercies exceed both our desires and deserts. We 
should not therefore let sin blind our eyes from seeing him as he 
really is, nor let our fears represent him as adverse or indifferent to 
our welfare: more worthy of our belief, and more consolatory to our 
feelings, is the declaration of Scripture, that he is loving to every man, 
and that his mercy is over all his works. 

The wrong notions entertained of the character of God, may be in- 
stanced as a second source of powerful opposition to the conviction that 
he regards us with a father’s tenderness. Very frequently, in early life, 
unscriptural notions are unintentionally instilled into our minds, which 
are with difficulty overcome and removed. ‘The benevolent Author 
of our being is represented to us as interfering with what affords us 
pleasure, and imposing a restraint upon the extent of our amusements. 
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Further than this, we are too often left in ignorance of his dealings with 
mankind. It cannot be expected that we should ever have much sense 
of the goodness of God, or much comfort under the assurance of his 
moral government of the world, if our knowledge of him ends here. 
To believe that God is mercifully inclined towards oneself is the 
mainspring of activity in religion, and the basis of all joy and peace 
in believing. But if the mischievous consequences of an injudicious 
or neglected education, teach us to look up to him as an enemy rather 
than a friend, the fear of offending may restrain from the commission 
of sin; but that perfect love, which is the Christian’s privilege and 
the Christian’s joy, will never be procured. Children should be 
taught that God is in reality as he is revealed to be, a God of love ; 
that he interferes with them only when they are injuring themselves ; 
and that if he does stoop to behold the affairs of this world, he does 
so to approve, as well as to condemn,—to encourage and protect, as 
well as to alarm. Impressed with such just views of the character 
of God as the Scriptures unfold, it may fairly be expected that those 
whom parental solicitude has instructed to remember their Creator in 
the days of their youth, will, in after life still remember him, not with 
sensations of uneasiness and alarm, but with affectionate reverence 
and active gratitude. ‘They will look up to him as a guide and as a 
guardian, as a friend and as a father. 

These two causes, then,—a sense of sin, and the improper notion 
we have been led to form of the character of God, occasion the 
greatest opposition to the belief of God’s goodness, in those even, 
whose heart's desire and prayer to God is, that they may be enabled 
to please him. We would now mention the advantages which arise 
from a constant belief and resolution that the God of heaven is favour- 
ably disposed to all of us. 

The life of the Christian is a continual struggle—perfection is not 
to be attained in this world. The temptations of the devil, the 
example of the world, and the evil of our own hearts, are powerful 
hindrances to our doing what we would wish to do. Arduous and 
painful is the conflict in which we are engaged with the enemies of 
our salvation. Every one who is acquainted with the real spirit of 
religion must have felt, that it is not only in the outward observance 
of the commands of God, that the difficulty of doing our duty consists. 
The soul has frequently to carry on in secret a struggle against cor- 
ruption and temptation—a struggle understood only by the Christian, 
and unseen by any one but God. In these secret struggles, then— 
in this “ working out our salvation with fear and trembling,” how 
animating is the assurance, that the eye of God witnesses our diffi- 
culties—witnesses our devotion, and that He looks upon us with the 
utmost tenderness and concern! How comfortable is the reflection, 
that our Heavenly Father regards us with all a father’s feelings, and 
approves and mercifully accepts our hearty desires to serve Him. 
The more we contemplate the goodness and mercy of God, the more 
shall we be sensible that they know no bounds; and feeling this, we 
shall also feel that our obedience should terminate only in perfection. 
The more deeply we are persuaded that God looks favourably upon 
us, and loves us, the more delight shall we experience in the cheerful 
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fulfilment of His commands—the more pleasant will be the path of 


duty. It is the kindness of our fellow-creatures which wins our 
affections, and we love them even if we ourselves derive no advantage 
from their goodness. So, too, if we think and believe that God's 
mercy is over all his works—and much more, if we feel that we are 
ourselves blessed with his favour, shall we find, that however painful 
the struggle, and however powerful the opposition, our happiness 
consists, even in this life, in affectionate submission to his will, and in 
unreserved obedience to his commands. 

To the sufferer under distress of any kind, the advantage of this 
belief is obvious. The unbeliever may murmur and repine—it is 
the Christian’s part to glory in tribulation, because it is the 
Christian’s privilege to recognise, in all his trials and in all his 
sorrows, the “loving correction” of a Father. The end of his chastise- 
ment is his improvement, otherwise that chastisement had been spared 
him. In this instance it is not sufficient merely to acknowledge that 
** afflictions come not from the dust ;” it should be our wisdom, as it 
certainly would be our consolation, to regard every trial, whether as 
affecting our property, our friends, or our existence, as coming from 
the hand of God: we should habitually feel, that ‘“‘ God is about our 
path”—is the invisible witness of our sufferings—and afflicts us for 
our good, that we may not be condemned with the thoughtless and 
profane. At no time is a sense of the loving-kindness of God more 
needed, than when we are bowed down with sickness or sorrow. Human 
comforts then usually fail—the sinking spirit and the aching heart seem 
(almost proudly) to refuse such comfort. Something more is required : 
an answer would be wished to the inquiry, ‘why go J mourning all 
the day long,” while others of the same age—of the same habits as 
myself —seem to know no end to their enjoyment? There is nothing, 
but a conviction of the goodness of God towards itself, which can 
satisfy and calm a mind thus inquisitive and anxious; but this con- 
viction is a perfect remedy for discontent, and a healing balm for the 
deepest sorrow. ‘The humble assurance, that of “ very faithfulness” 
God has caused us to be afflicted, will bring us submissively to kiss 
the chastening rod, and to bless the hand which strikes—not to destroy, 
but to save. 

There are other advantages which a full persuasion of the truth 
under consideration would produce; such as a more affectionate 
regard for our fellow-creatures —a higher and more just estimation 
of the blessings of eternity—a greater reverence and more frequent 
perusal of the Scriptures, &c.; but we would confine ourselves to 
one more example, and that is, the advantage which would arise from 
it in our public and private devotions. There are few, perhaps none, 
so singularly happy, as not to find their attention distracted and their 
hearts too frequently cold, when they address themselves in prayer to 
Almighty God. Some, it is to be feared, look upon prayer as a painful 
and tedious service, while others altogether neglect it. Now all this, 
as well in the sincere Christian as in the unhappy unbeliever, arises 
from the want of consideration that whenever his creatures pray, God 
listens to their prayers—that he listens to them, and is pleased with 
them. We are apt to forget that he is looking upon us, while we 
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are kneeling down before him as his children—that he sees and 
approves our conduct, and that he will bless and reward our grateful 
endeavours to please him. Whether in the Church, or in the retire- 
ment of the chamber—in company with our fellow-creatures, or 
unobserved by any eye but his—he alike rejoices, and that with 
all a parent’s joy, to see his children thus active in their duty, and 
thus anxious to obtain his favour. Our Heavenly Father loves us too 
well to withhold from us any thing that is good—he loves us too well 
for it to be innocent to doubt his love. When, therefore, we bend 
low upon our knees to worship him, we should not forget that it 
is to a Father we are praying; nor should we doubt his willingness to 
befriend and bless us. He would have told us, had he loved us less. 
Disbelief, therefore, is unbecoming when he has assured us that his 
love for us is greater than that of a mother towards her child—i. e. 
greater than human language can express, or human reason compre- 
hend. The more frequent, then, our contemplation of his goodness, 
the more fervent will be our devotion—the more holy and heavenly 
our dispositions, the more peaceful and happy our lives, and hardly 
need it be added, that the same God whom we have loved and served 
on earth, will provide for our welfare, and remember us in mercy in 
another world—in a world where sin shall no more eclipse or obscure 
our sense of his favour, and when every heart shall feel, and every 
tongue confess that “* God is love.” 


——-<}———— 


COLONIAL ORDINATIONS. 


Mr. Epiror,—I wish to direct your attention to a pamphlet just 
printed for J. Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, which I have read with 
great satisfaction, and which I sincerely hope may attract the notice 
which it appears to me to merit. It is intituled, “‘ An Apology for the 
Colonial Clergy of Great Britain, specially for those of Lower and 
Upper Canada. By Samuel Simpson Wood, M. A. of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge; Presbyter of the Reformed Apostolic Church ; 
late of the Diocese of Quebec, in the Province of Canterbury.” 

The author of this pamphlet, a native of England, and regularly 
educated for the ministry of the Established Church, was admitted 
into Deacon’s orders, by the late Bishop of Durham, on the 20th of 
September, 1818. In April, 1819, the late Bishop of Quebec offered 
him an appointment in Canada, which he was willing to accept, pro- 
vided he might be allowed to remain till he could be admitted into 
Priest’s orders by the Bishop of Durham in September ; for he wished 
on no account to renounce his connexion with his native Church and 
country ; and he had some suspicion that ordination in Canada might 
affect his connexion. ‘The Bishop of Quebec, however, could not 
consent to keep the offered appointment open so long; and Mr. Wood, 
having consulted the Bishop of Durham on the subject of Colonial 
orders, went to Canada, perfectly satisfied that his suspicion was 
groundless, and that by being ordained there he would incur no loss 
of privileges if he should return to England temporarily or perma- 
nently. The Bishop of Durham’s judgment, given April 27th, 1819, 
was then perfectly correct. Mr. Wood acted upon it, went to 
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Canada soon after, and was ordained a Priest in the Cathedral 
at Quebec, on Nov. 7th, 1819, the disqualifying act of which he 
complains, and of which he was utterly ignorant, (viz. 59 Geo. III. 
cap. 60, § 3,) bearing date 2d July, 1819. 

Before I went abroad (says Mr. W.) in 1819, I did every thing that a 
Clergyman could be expected to do to prevent the loss of his privileges; and 
since my return, I have left only one thing undone in my attempts to recover 
them, but have hitherto failed. Having learned from authority, that the only 
mode in order to their recovery, must of necessity be preceded by the resigna- 
tion of my mission in Canada; this step, though with reluctance and regret, I feel 
myself, for various reasons, induced to adopt. I have found the interdict, which 
prevents me from assisting even a sick Clergyman, a friend, or it may be a cide- 
vant fellow-student, operate to my disadvantage in various ways; it has caused 
me to appear in a questionable light,—it has given rise to continual inquiries, 
and has wearied me with incessant explanations, which, after all, are unintel- 
ligible to many, and unheard of by many more. I have been told, indeed, that 
I might, at least, officiate merely as a deacon, and I have been blamed by some 
for not doing so; but I have, notwithstanding, thought it right to decline to 
make that virtual retrocession, or in any way to become myself a party to the 
disparagement of the full orders which I have rightly and canonically received. 
And strange it seems, that, though born an Englishman,—and though of an 
English university,—and though a deacon of the Church of England,—and 
though a missionary of the Church of England,—I have, since my return, 
officiated only twice, and each time in the Episcopal Church of Scotland; for in 
that quarter only of the United Kingdom, is the validity of my priest’s orders 
fully, that is, practically as well as theoretically, acknowledged.—P. 45. 

The author argues against this excluding act with great force, 
especially as it affects men regularly educated; and though with a 
strong personal feeling of restrictions useless and unmerited, with all 
the moderation which becomes a minister of the Gospel, and a devoted 
son of the Church of England. 

These and other restrictions weaken our cause. The Roman Catholic and 
Presbyterian Clergy (for I do not adduce the example of all the sectaries) are 
brothers everywhere, and feel that they have the unreserved interchange and 
fellowship of privileges. But if the most distinguished Bishop of the United 
States is in England,—if he is detained there a year or more, he cannot once 
perform the humblest public office in the service of his God. Jt is an unwise 
and hurtful policy to mark out and sever the Church as ad LEGAL ESTABLISHMENT 
at home, in such a way as to prejudice her connexion and intercourse with other 
parts of the same spinituaL society. ‘Those who have remarked the energy 
and the vantage ground, which unity, artificial and factitious though it be, 
provides for the upholding of a system of error in the Church of Rome, and 
who are not above availing themselves of the maxim, “ fas est ex hoste doceri,” 
must regret, that, among reformed Episcopal Churches, the bonds of inter-com- 
munion are not stronger than they are; being firmly persuaded that such a 
fellowship in spiritual things, would minister a vast accession of strength to the 
cause of Protestant Episcopacy, to the Protestant cause, and to the interests of 
Christianity at large. Oh, that our Jerusalem, the reformed Apostolic Church 
throughout the world, were built more like a city that is at unity in itself! Of 
such a city, so built, the Church of England might well claim to be the citadel, and 
might have her claim allowed. The Church of England, from her prominent 
situation and influence in the world, might, together with the perfect integrity 
and safety—nay, with the augmented security of her temporal privileges, as a 
national Establishment,—might enjoy the high and venerable distinction of 
being the centre of union to the other churches. But this can never be the 
case, while even her own natural branches are, in a manner, severed from 
her. Some other Episcopal Church may at length arise, to win and wear this 


crown.—Pp. 33, 34. 
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Mr. Wood considers the statute of which he complains as peculiarly 
unjust, (see p. 20,) in that it was made retrospective. This I think was 
not the intention of the legislature, and I think the statute has not 
been acted upon in this sense; but the most respectable lawyers 
maintain that this is the sense of the act, and that it includes all who 
at any period before or after the 2d of July, 1819, have been ordained 
by Colonial Bishops. My sole object being to direct your attention 
to Mr. Wood’s pamphlet, I will not dwell upon it longer. I have, 
from my infant years, been most sincerely attached to the Church of 
England, and this attachment has, in fact, grown with my growth. 
But I am perfectly persuaded that the several statutes, which, in the 
last and present century, have altered the fundamental law of the 
Church, and which have excluded from clerical communion in 
England the most respectable men, though rightly and canonically 
ordained in Episcopal Churches,—as regularly constituted as the 
Church of England herself, and most of them deriving their mission 
from her,—instead of being beneficial, have been, and continue to be, 
most injurious to her best interests, and to the influence which she is 
entitled to hold, and which, but for those restrictions, she would hold 
with universal consent, in the Christian world. More restrictions 
operate, and operate most fatally, against those men precisely who, 
by every principle and prejudice, are most devoted to the consti- 
tution of the Church of England. Such men, though natives of 
England, though graduates in her universities, and in the highest 
estimation there for their learning and good conduct, are absolutely 
and for ever excluded from their native Church, if they are ordained 
by a Scotch Bishop, or by a Colonial Bishop beyond the limits of his 
jurisdiction. While such is the condition of genuine churchmen, in 
the best sense of the word, who might be an ornament and a defence 
to the Church, I have known repeated instances, within the last 
twenty years, and some of a very recent date, of Presbyterians 
admitted into the Church by private influence; who, a few weeks 
before, were absolutely hostile to, and ignorant of, her constitution, 
and who have been induced to change by mere interest or convenience. 
One of these, a few years ago—a preacher in a country parish in 
Scotland,—went to London, a candidate for a Presbyterian Chapel, in 
which he failed. In avery few weeks, through some special influence, 
he was admitted into orders, and soon after, through the same 
influence, had a very good living conferred on him. A Presbyterian 
schoolmaster, past the meridian of life, while he was a Professor in 
the Presbyterian Institution at Belfast, was admitted into orders, and is 
now actually a Company’s chaplain in India. Now, without any 
personal reflection expressed or insinuated against those individuals, 
or others similarly situated, I maintain that such things ought not so 
to be. They are most injurious to the Church, and to those men who 
are regularly educated for the Church: and were there a statute to 
prevent absolutely all such irregularities, it could give just offence 
to no man, and least of all to the established Church of Scotland, 
which, by a positive law, excludes from her ministry all men of 
another communion, however regularly educated, until they have 
conformed for a series of years, and, in addition to this conformity, 
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until they have gone through the course of professional study required 
in their colleges. I rather think that the period of this probation 
extends to six years. If this be a judicious law and practice on the 
part of the Church of Scotland, and I think they are,—the sooner the 
Church of England adopts them, and acts upon them absolutely, the 
better. While the Church of England, by her excluding statutes, 
insulates herself from her sister Churches, and thereby weakens 
herself and lessens her influence; and while she thus, by an opposite 
error, admits men into her pale who cannot, even in the best cireum- 
stances, have the principles and the practical feelings, which are her 
best ornament and safeguard, under God,—the Church of Scotland 
is making encroachments, and is making them successfully, both 
abroad and at home, which seems not, to my utter astonishment, to 
excite the notice which they certainly merit. The Church of 
Scotland, as a legal establishment, is entitled to respect, and, within 
her own limits, to the support of all good subjects, even of those who 
dissent from her. But her legal limits are Scotland and the islands 
attached to it: in the colonies she had no legal claim to any thing 
beyond toleration. Yet in India she has obtained a legal establish- 
ment, and efforts are evidently making, and seem in progress, to 
obtain the same advantage in all our other colonies, which cannot be 
granted without manifest injury to the Church of England. The 
Clergy of the Church of Scotland in the Canadas have claimed a 
portion of the Clergy reserves in those provinces: and, from what 
has recently occurred in Parliament, they are likely to have their 
claims allowed. In Appendix No. IV. p. 47, &c. Mr. Wood proves 
distinctly, I think, that such claims are unjust, and that it would be 
most unwise to grant them. If pecuniary aid is granted to those men, 
it should come from some other source than that which was appro- 
priated to the Episcopal Clergy. But, for God’s sake, Churehmen of 
England, look to yourselves and to your brethren abroad, before the 
power of helping yourselves and them be snatched from you. 
Your constant reader, 
A Sincere CuurcHMAN, 
July 12, 1828. 


a 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURAL FACTS AND CUSTOMS, 
By analogous Reference to the Practices of other Nations. 
THE ARK. 
Gen. vi. 15.—‘“ The length of the ark shall be three hundred cubits, the breadth of it 
fifty cubits, and the height of it thirty cubits. 


Tue exact measure of the Hebrew cubit has long been a question 
of doubt ; we shall therefore consider it equal to the now correetly 
ascertained length of the Egyptian cubit, namely 20.68875, or call it 
for the sake of brevity 20 inches, the difference, practically speaking, 
between the several calculations being immaterial, in the following 
dimensions of the Ark ; the large ship built by Ptolemy Philopater ; 
the Pennsylvania, the largest ship of war on record, now building at 
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Philadelphia; and the Columbus, that huge pile, which a few years 
ago visited this country with a cargo of timber from Quebec. 


Length. Width. Height. Tonnage. 
eee 83 50 
Ptolemy’s Ship ... . 120 57 79 
Columbus ....... 301 51 3700 
Pennsylvania ..... 220 59 65 3000 


With respect to the height of the above, no accurate conclusion can 
be drawn, as it is impossible to know by what rule or with reference 
to what circumstances the numbers are given. We have put sixty-five 
feet as the probable length of a perpendicular line dropped from the 
taffrail (or extreme projecting point of elevation on the stern) to the 
ground, Supposing such a vessel as the Pennsylvania to be resting on 
her keel on a level surface,—if our readers will take the trouble to 
make diagrams of each according to the above dimensions, they will 
at once be struck with the inaptitude of the two first for any other 
than calm unruffled seas: in fact, it is quite clear that if the Ark, 
without sail to steady or men to work her unwieldy hull, had once 
taken to rolling or pitching, she must have inevitably strained every 
timber, and broken her back in an hour. How far she was mira- 
culously preserved is not now the question; but there is curious 
internal evidence that she was never endangered by tempests or high 
swells, arising from the supposed point from whence she first floated, 
to that on which, according to tradition, she finally took the ground. 
According to the scriptural account she kept the sea 150 days, and 
during that time only drifted at the rate of about eight miles a day, in 
nearly a western course. 

Snellius, who has furnished us with the above dimensions of 
Ptolemy’s* ship, gives also an account of a large ship, built by order 
of Archimedes, for Hiero, king of Syracuse: his description is taken 
from Athenzeus, who extracted it from Moschion. 

This vast mountain of wood required 300 workmen to build her, and had her 
hold, or room within board, so divided into partitions, that here were good 
lodging rooms, parlours, places for study and learning, walks, gardens, fish ponds, 


baths, stables for horses, a temple of Venus, &c. This ship was encompassed 
round with an iron vallus: whether this means a hoop to strengthen the ship, 
or a kind of rail, by way of ornament, is not easy to determine. She had also 


eight towers, two in the forecastle, two in the stern, and two on each side. On 
her deck was a wall with forts, and upon this wall, in the towers, and the tops 
of her masts, were engines of battery and for other warlike uses placed; one of 
which would throw a stone of 300lbs. weight, and a dart of 18 feet in length, to 
a distance of 600 feet; and yet this wonderful ship, Snellius thinks, was 
exceeded in some measure by those with which the Romans used to transport 
the obelisks from Alexandria to Ostia. See also Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. 9. 


——s 
THE DATE-TREE. 


Ix a note to Captain Beechey’s lately published Travels in the 
Cyrenaica, the following extract is given from a portion of the 


* This ship of Ptolemy Philopatus had forty banks of oars. (Plut. Demetrio Athenzus. 
lib. v.) It contained 4000 rowers, 400 sailors employed in other purposes, and nearly 
3000 soldiers. 
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Arabian naturalist Kazwini’s account of the date-tree, as translated 
in De Sacy’s Cwestomathie Arabe, Tome III. On referring to the 
latter work, we find it said, that “ the same method is employed on 
other trees with equal success.” And as we know that the customs 
of the eastern nations are very often such as have prevailed amongst 
kindred people, and been handed down from remote ages, it may not 
be deemed exceedingly improbable, that a similar device, for warning 
their fruit-trees of the danger of continuing unproductive, may have 
prevailed in Palestine; and that the Baptist, in speaking of the axe, 
as already laid unto the root of the trees; and our Lord, in the parable 
of the fig-tree (Luke xiii.), may have intended to make their hearers 
apply to themselves a lesson deducible from their own usages. 


When a date-tree is found to produce no fruit, the owner goes up to it, with 
an axe in his hand, accompanied by a friend, to whom he says, “ 1 mean to cut 
down this barren tree.”—‘ Do not so,” says the other, “for it will bear fruit 
this year abundantly.”—*“ No,” replies the first, “it will produce nothing ;” 
and straightway he gives the tree two or three blows. “ Pray hold,” says the 
other, catching him by the arm; “ look, it is a handsome tree. Have patience 
with it yet this year, and, if it satisfy you not then, do as you will with it.” 
After this, adds my author (fer Kazwini is quoting another writer's treatise on 
ayriculture), the date-tree fails not to produce an abundant crop of fruit. The 
same method is employed on other trees, with equal success. 


Captain Beechey has made the resemblance between this passage 
and the parable more close, by using the word Mediator, which, 


however, does not occur in the original. 
a an 
LAW REVIEW. 


4n Essay on the Power of Rectors and of inquiry, which is directed to the 
Vicars to grant Leases, with the con origin and present utility of several 
sent of Patron and Ordinary, of — branches of our legal system; and we 
Houses, Glebe Lands, and Tithes, so do not expect to see this laudable spirit 
as to bind their Successors. ByW. die away without having effected some 
Crayton Watters, Esa. M.A. of — permanent good, either by restoring 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law, and _ the provisions of our ancestors to their 
Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. original purity, and vindicating their 
Rivingtons. wisdom from the aspersions of posterity, 
Ir has been the fate of our legal or by boldly removing those imstitu- 
polity to remain, as to many of its tions that are found unsuited to the 
important parts, a sealed volume to present frame and temper of society, 
those who are most interested in pre-and replacing them by others more 
serving it sound in principle and pure congenial and _ better adapted to its 
in administration. But we venture to wants and wishes. For although we 
















anticipate a time when this general 
ionorance of law will have ceased to 
exist, or at least when the principles 
of those rules by which our civil con- 
duct is directed, shall have been drawn 
from that cloud of obscurity which at 
present envelopes them, and the rules 
themselves made accessible at least to 
all who desire to become acquainted 


with them. There has sprung up of 


late among men of education a spirit 


oO 
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are the sworn opposers of that ruthless 
band of modern experimentalists, who 
would rashly demolish the venerable 
fabric which time has approved to be 
founded in wisdom, we nevertheless 
feel a firm assurance that under the 
directing influence of wise and good 
men—of those who possess the know- 
ledge and the will to serve and benefit 
their country—alterations may be made 
in different branches of our laws, which 























will be productive of great and lasting 
benefits to society. 

The laws which relate to the pro- 
perty of the Church, will, we think, 
derive some benefit from discussion, 
for they appear to us to be unsatis- 
factory in several respects. There are 
obscurities in some parts which occa- 
sionally give rise to cases of individual 
inconvenience, as may be exemplified 
by the case of Bryan v. Whistler, 
stated in our last Number; and in 
other parts provisions in themselves 
useful and perspicuous, are so fettered 
with technicalities that they are seldom 
called into operation. 

But to proceed to matters more im- 
mediately connected with the subject 
of our author's Essay. Among the 
several questions of interest which 
have lately occupied the attention of 
the public, the commutation of Church 
property holds a conspicuous place, 
and is one of peculiar importance t 
our readers. Upon the nature of the 
question itself, and the measures pro 
effi ct, our 
; The 
above pamphlet appears to have been 
show, th if, 


} 
Rectors and 


posed for carrying it into 
opinion has been already given.* 
published with a view to 
under the present law, 

Vicars have powers to lease their pro- 
perty, amply sufficient to enable them 
to effect every legitimate object con 
nected with its permanent improv: 

ment and beneficial enjoyment. “ For,” 
says the author, in his preface, - 
the question of commuting tithes is 
now before the public, it may be sug- 
gested, that it seems doubtful whether 
this property of the Church should be 
further dealt with than by leases for 
twenty-one years, or three lives, which 
Rectors and Vicars, as the law now 
stands, have the power to make.” 
With a view to establish this position, 
the learned author traces the power, 
as he himself states, “im a general 
manner by a review of the statutes 
affecting it;” (p. 13) and the following 


since 


rules, collected from the provisions of 


the several acts of Parliament referred 
to, and the cases which have been 
decided upon them, are stated as con- 
taining all the requisites of a perfect 
and valid lease of Church property : 





* See the Christian Remembrancer for 
the months of May and June. 
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1. The lease must be by deed indented. 

2. It must be made to begin from the 
making thereof. 

3. A lease, if concurrent, must be for 


years, as must also the existing lease, 
which must be absolutely determined with- 
in three years from the making of the 
concurrent lease. For the statute only 
allows one kind of lease to be existing at 
the same time: and if there be an existing 
lease for lives, a concurrent lease for lives 
cannot of course be made; for a freehold 
cannot be made to commence in futuro. 

1. A lease must not exceed three lives, 


or twenty-one years; it may be for a less 
teim, 

5, It must be of tenements for which a 
ré y be reserved, which may be re- 





covered by the successor, as well as the 
lessor. This rule is so stated by Sir 
Edward Coke, as to exclude tithes; but 
it has long been clear law, that a lease for 
years of tithes is valid. 

6. The tenements must have been most 
n to farm, or oceupied by 
thereof, by the 


commonly lett 


the farmers space of 


twenty years next before the lease be 
made. 

7. Upon every such lease there must be 
reserved yearly to the lessor and his suc- 
cessor, sO much rent, or more, as hath 
been most accustomably yielden or paid 
for the tenements so to be letten within 
twenty years next before such lease; and 
so that th 14 r may have the like 
remedi yr the rent as the lessor. 

8. The | must be punishable for 


committing waste. 
c > e pat 
9, Th pa 
to the lease 
the common law, aud has never been en 
forced or altered by any statute.—Pp. 16, 
Ads 


Upon the sixth, seventh, and ninth 


ron and ordinary must assent 


by deed; this is required by 


rules, some remarks are subjoined, 
which, though extremely judicious and 
relevant, prove, in our humble opinion, 
a point different from that which the 
learned gentleman would wish to esta- 
blish, namely, that the law is sufficient 
as itis. We shall subjoin the material 
parts of these remarks, that our readers 
may exercise their own good judgment, 
whether, taking the learned gentle- 
man's own statement, our position or 
his be most defensible. 

Rue 6.—The 
have been “ most commonly" letten, or in 
the hands of tenants, for twenty years pre- 


tenements demised must 


viously. 
Any species of tenancy will satisfy this 
rule, at will, from year to year, or for 
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years or lives, and whether granted by parol 
or by deed, by copy of court roll, covenant 
to stand seised, or any other instrument. 

* Mest comn only” requires that the 
subject demised should have been in the 
hands of tenants at least eleven years, “at 
one or several times,’ during the twenty 
years immediately preceding. The inten- 
tion of this provision was obviously to 
prevent bishops and other ecclesiastical 
persons from injuring or annoying their 
successors, by leasing their houses of re- 
sidence, and gardens and lands, convenient 
for the occupation thereof.—P. 18. 

This being the object of the legisla- 
ture, and being so plainly and directly 
intimated, it would appear almost 
needless to say, that the restrictions 
contained in the rule we are now con- 
sidering, should be so construed as to 
effectuate that intention, and no more. 
And that end being gained, the courts 
of law might rest content with a con- 
struction of the act which, giving full 
effect to the spirit and intent of the 
legislature, would still prevent the oc- 
currence of an inconvenience to which 
the observance of the strict letter of 
the restriction would seem naturally to 
lead. For it is very plain that there 
may be in many instances portions of 
the glebe lands of a Rectory or Vicar- 
age, other than the gardens and lands 
usually occupied with the house of 
residence, which have never formed 
the subject of demise, and upon which, 
therefore, the “accustomed rent,’ one 
of the requisites of the statute, cannot 
be reserved. These lands, it may now 
be desirable should be leased out, but 
if the restriction be required to be 
kept to the letter, the Rector could 
not complete such an arrangement; 
the lands, possibly inconvenient for 
personal occupation, would, if there 
were no other means of letting them 
than those directed by the act, remain 
a useless and unproductive portion of 
the revenues of the Church. Yet the 
courts have decided that no land can 
be let save that which has been com- 
monly demised; and leases of waste 
land, whieh was of no value until it 
came into the hands of a tenant, have 
been declared void for this unsatisfac- 
tory reason.* To prove that, in calling 

* See Doe dem. Tennyson v. Lord Yar- 
borough, 7 Moore, 258.; also Bishop of 
Hereford v. Scory, Cro. Eliz. 617. 


these reasons unsatisfactory, we do not 
lift up our voices against authority 
without just grounds, would require a 
discussion too long to be either con- 
venient to ourselves, or agreeable to 
our readers. Suffice it to say, that it 
appears to us that if the courts of law 
had extended to the statute of Eliza- 
beth, that eqrtitable construction, which 
the rules they lay down, as influencing 
their decisions, would certainly have 
warranted, the inconvenience we are 
now complaining of would not have 
arisen. If they had considered that the 
adequacy of the rent, to be determined 
by reference to the bond fide value of 
the land, had been the point which 
it was most for the interest of the suc- 
cessor should be strictly insisted upon, 
instead of the immaterial question, 
whether or not the land had ever be- 
fore been demised, leases in themselves 
fair and honest in every point of view 
would not have been declared void to 
the prejudice of parties, who had given a 
valuable consideration for the interests 
intended to be assured to them; and 
a system of demising at nominal or 
nearly nominal rents—a system which 
has the effect of turning what was 
wisely intended to have been a regular 
and ascertained yearly income into 
a sort of life insurance speculation— 
would have never grown up into a 
practice too prevalent and too strongly 
sanctioned to be now called in question. 
The learned author himself seems to 
feel the inconvenience of this rule, 
though he afterwards proceeds to 


justify it; for he says, having put the 


case of a proposal being made to inclose 
and improve a piece of waste land in 
consideration of a lease for three lives 
being granted, “The above rule, if 
taken according to the letter, would 
certainly render such a lease invalid 
against the successor; but might it not 
be contended, that it clearly was not 
the meaning of the statute to prevent 
such a piece of ground being leased, 
and that the successor, for whose benefit 
the statute was especially made, would 
be thereby benefited?” 

In cases of newly enclosed land, the 
legislature has interposed to prevent 
the operation of this rule; and by the 
General Inclosure Act, 41 Geo. ITT. 
c. 109. § 38, Rectors and Vicars are 
empowered to lease their allotments, 

















with consent of Patron and Ordinary, 
for any term not exceeding twenty-one 
years, reserving thereon the best and 
most improved rents that can be reason- 
ably gotten for the land, without taking 
any fine, premium, sum of money, or other 
consideration, for the making or granting 
any such lease or demise. These pro- 
visions it will be seen are sufficient for, 
and well suited to the object they have 
in view. 

RuLeE 7.—The accustomed rent or more 
must be reserved. 

The statute of 32 Henry VIII. requires 
that there be reserved so much yearly rent 
or more as hath been most accustomably 
yielden or paid for the tenements demised 
within twenty years next before the lease 
The 13 Eliz. c. 10, 
declares that no lease shall be valid unless 
the accustomed yearly rent or more be 
reserved. The latter statute is more gene- 
ral than the former, but the courts have 
always held they are pari materia and 


thereof be made. 


must be construed together; therefore we 
may conclude that “‘ the accustomed rent,” 
which will satisfy the statute of Elizabeth, 
is that which has been most accustom ibly 
paid within the twenty years preceding 
the lease. —P. 22. 

The words “accustomed rent,” have 
been fated to be the passive instru- 
ments of much inconvenience. ‘They 
were not only a stumbling block in the 
way of the intention of the legislature, 
and 
positive good, in order to prevent a 
possible evil, but they have retained a 
character, which makes them the cause 
of still greater inconvenience—a cha- 
racter which, though it may be said 


made the means of defeating a 


to savour of the sublime, cannot be 
I] wed to posse ss much of the use- 
ful—their meaning has never yet been 
iscertained— it never yet been 
decided what is an “ accustomed rent.” 
The cases that have occurred upon this 
point would present a most unpleasing 
proof of the manner in which great 
minds are compelled to lay aside their 
greatness, in order to apply themselves 
to a solemn consideration of frivolous 
and absurd distinctions. It will be 
ufficient for our readers to state the 


has 


case advanced by our author as a grave 
authority. 

A lease was made by the Minor 
Canons of St. Paul’s, 13 Car, LI. to a 
man and his wife, for twenty-one years, 
of the Reetory of St. Gregory, render- 
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ing 40/. per armum, with a@ covenant 
from the husband, to pay a couple of 
capons yearly, or 6s. 8d. in money, It 
appeared from old leases, that “ divers 
years ago’’ the rent had been 25/. then 
37/1. afterwards 38/.; and in the lease 
immediately preceding the one in 
question, 40/. and a couple of capons 
were reserved—and the exceptions out 
of the other leases were more large 
than out of the lease in being. And it 
was held by Chief Baron Hale, ‘ That 
‘the Stat. of 32 Hen. Vi Il. c. 28. isa 
‘ pattern for expounding of that of 13 
‘ Eliz.c. 10. But that the accustomed 
‘rent mentioned in the statute ought 
‘to be understood of the rent reserved 
‘upon ¢he last lease, and not upon the 
‘ first; for that the rent having been 
‘ altered since, cannot be called the ac- 
‘customed rent. He held, likewise, that 
‘the betwixt the former 
‘leases and this in being, both with 
‘ respect to the exceptions of tithes and 


variances 


‘ in the reservation itself, ave material 
‘and sufficient to make void the lease. 
‘ For in the former lease before this the 
z capons were reserve d, and so part of 
‘ the rent; here the lessee only covenants 
‘ to pay them, which covenant of his will 
‘not bind his wife if she survive him, 
‘ and, therefore, his covenant will not 
‘ amount to a reservation. Otherwise 
‘ if both had covenanted; or if the lease 
‘had been made to the husband alone 
‘ with such a covenant.’* 

Certainty in a rule of law is a 
positive good, and may be set off 
against other qualities of a contrary 
nature. Therefore if the rule as laid 
down by Hale had been permitted to 
remain “unquestioned, the inconveni- 
ences arising from its too apparent 
unsoundness might have been, to a 
certain extent at least, avoided by pro- 
per precautions. Whereas, in a case 
which occurred not many years after, 
Lord Chancellor Cowper refused to 
admit the rule;+ and thus for a less 
evil he introduced a greater. And to 
the present day we have continued 
‘with no judicial decision to guide us 
in this matter.” 

Rute 9.—On the Confirmation by 
Patron and Ordinary. 

This confirmation must be evidenced 


* Morrice v. Autrobus, Hard. 325. 
+ Orly v. Mohun, Gilb. Ca. Eq. 58. 
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by deeds; but as neither Patron nor 
Ordinary have any estate or interest 
in the property leased, and as the estate 
or term passes to the lessee sok ly by 
the demise of the Rector or Vicar, it 
is immaterial whether such lease be so 
assented to, or approved of before, or 
at the time of or after the making 
thereof. It is only necessary that it 
be confirmed during the incumbency 
of the lessor; it is not material that 
the same persons be Patrgn and Or- 
dinary at the time of the making of the 
lease, and of the confirmation thereof. 


The assent of the patron is required in 
respect of his estate in the advowson; and 
the assent of the person or persons having 
the whole estate is necessary. The assent 
of tenant for life or tenant in tail, will, 
indeed, render a lease valid agaiust any 
incumbent whom he may himself preseut; 


but the presentee of the remainder man or 





beir in tail might avoid such lease. So if 


husband and wife, seised in right of the 


wife, assent to a lease, the presentee of 


the wife, if she survive the husband, or of 
her heirs, may treat the lease as void. 
Hence if a patron, seised in fee, grants 
the next turn, the grantee should jecin in 
assenting to a lease made by the presentee 
of the patron, otherwise the succe 

the presentee of the grantee) m 
avoid it. Since also an advowson 
a bishop is seised, is part of the possessions 
of his church, and as those possessions 
(except by leases by 32 Hen. VIII.) can- 
not, so as to bind his successo1 s, be iffected 
without the assent of the dean and chapter, 
their assent should be obtained to a lease 
made by an incumbent collated by the 


bishop as patron. But the dean and cha 
ter cannot intermeddle with what the 
bishop does as ordinary. If there be two 
patrons of a benefice, they should both 
assent..... There is no spiritual jurisdic- 


tion over donatives, therefore the lease of 


an incumbent of a donative is valid if con- 
firmed by the patron only.—Pp. 39, 31. 
J } ) i 
These requisites throw material im- 
pediments in the way of a general 


exercise of the power. The assent of 


the Patron is an act which assumes 
more of a ministerial character than any 
other, and to render its validity de- 
pendent upon his estates, imposes an 
additional restraint upon the general 
exercise of the power, without any 
adequate advantage to counterbalance 
it. For it must very frequently happen 
that the patronage is in settlement, and 
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the confirmation in consequence fre- 
quently impossible to be procured. 
And in truth we feel some difficulty 
in discovering the grounds upon which 
atenant for life or in tail, is thus deemed 
incompetent to effectuate a fair and 
proper arrangement, which does not, 
and cannot affect those coming after 
him, while it may happen that the 
very next day he may exercise, as 
Patron, the right of presentation to the 
Church, and all its revenues. But there 
is one prejudicial circumstance in par- 
ticular attendant upon the compliance 


h the req 





wit we are now con- 
sidering, wlu very liable to be 
overlooked and that is the expense 
to which the parties are unavoidably 
put, in procuring the required assent. 
lhe Patron and Ordinary have each 
their respective legal advisers. To 
each must the drafts be sent for ap- 
dissatisfied with 





proval—if either i 

the amount ol t} 

must be app inted to determine the 
value. The deeds when prepared for 
tion must be transmitted to the 
parties again for their appro-' 
previous to signature by their 
respective clients. And we speak from 


ie rent, surveyors 





experience when we assert, that the 
expense of all this mac hinery, and the 
correspondence it necessarily leads to, 
is as much as the additional rent, which 
the incumbent gets by resorting to the 
power, will for several years amount to. 

In cases where there are veins of 
stone, ¢ oal, r other valuable minerals, 
under the glebe lands, the law appears 
to be that an incumbent can neither 
demise them to a tenant, nor work 
them himself for the purposes of gain. 
He has only the power of getting such 
aud so much of the minerals as are 
applicable and necessary for the pur- 
poses of repair. Incumbents, how- 
ever, have been indulged in selling 
stone where the money has been ap- 


plied in repairs.* 

l pon the subj ct of compositic ns for 
tithe, the law will be found to be cor- 
rectly and clearly stated by our author. 
The result appears to be, that in cases 
where the incumbent dies upon any 


* Knight v. Moseley, Amb. 176. Wi- 
ther v. Dean, &c. of Winchester, 5. Meriv. 


427. 




















other day than that appointed for pay- 
ment of the composition; no propor- 
tionable part is recoverable from the 
tenant, unless it is expressly provided 
for by the lease. But that as between 
the representatives of the deceased in- 
cumbent and the successor, if the 
c ym position is paid for the whole time, 
the former incumbent is considered as 
a common tenant for life, and entitled 
to receive a proportionable part from 
the successor.* 

As to notices to quit, the law is, that 
where an incumbent grants a 
for years out of his own interest, 
whether of his glebe or tithes, such 
lease determines upon his death, and 
is absolutely void against his successor, 


lease 


who may take possession without 
giving any notice to quit to the lessee. 
But if the successor receives the rent, 
although he does not thereby establish 
the lease, yet he creates a tenancy 
from year to year, to determine which 


a notice is required.¢ But if an in 


cumbent grants a lease for lives out of 


his interest, it is voidable only by the 


successor; for an estate of freehol 


can only be avoided by entry: and if 


the successor waives his richt to enter 
by accepting the rent reserved upon 
the lease, or otherwise affirms the 
lease, he cannot afterwards avoid it.? 
Such are the contents of our author’s 
Essay, and many thanks are due to 


him for bringing into the compass of 


a few pages, and arranging in a clear 
and concise manner, a branch of our 
law of much general importance, and 
one which, until his publication, was 
only to be found by wading through 


* See Hawkins v. Kelly, 8. Ves. 308. 
Aynsley v. Wordsworth, 2. Ves. & Bea. 
331. 

+t Co. Litt. 341. b. 
T. R. 83. 

{ Bacon’s Ab. ‘ Leases’ (H.) p. 121. 


+ 
Doe v. Somerville, 6. B. & C. 132. 


Doe v. Watts, 7. 
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a greater number of text-books, abridg- 
ments, and reports, than, we venture 
to assert, the generality of our readers 
would have the opportunity or patience 
toexamine. We, however, differ from 
the learned gentleman in the conclu- 
clusion at which he has arrived from 
his investigation of the subject. He 
asserts that the law, as it is at present, 
is well suited to accomplish the object 
which it purports to have in view; and 
that it needs only to be known to be 
brought into general operation. Our 
opinion is, that, admitting the prin- 
ciple of the law to be good, its mode 
of operation is open to serious objec- 
tions. That, in short, it is so com- 
plicated a piece of machinery, that 
what with uncertainties in some of its 
parts, inconsistencies in others, and in 
others unnecessary checks and restric- 
tions, the advantages to be derived 
from resorting to it are more than 
counterbalanced by the attendant ex- 
pense and difficulty. 

We are by no means ambitious of 
standing forward in the very question- 
able character of cavillers against an 
established system; nor should we 
have expressed our present opinions, 
in the manner we have done, unless 
they had been directly applicable to 
the subject in hand. The mode by 
which these objections may be reme- 
died, we do not presume to point out. 
Other and abler heads are already 
engaged upon the subject. The Com- 
mitte¢ appointed to take into consi- 
deration the state of our law of real 
prope rty, and what improvements can 
be made therein, will find this branch 
of the law included within the range 
of their inquiries; and we shall look 
forward with interest to their report, 
confiding in-their well-known zeal and 
ability, that all improvements will be 
suggested which are necessary or ex- 
pedient to be made, 
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Tue Bishop of Barbados has just 
transmitted some further Ecclesiastical 
Papers, in continuation of those, of 
which an analysis was given in our 
last Number. They consist of fourteen 
folio pages, containing an abstract of 
a sermon lately preached by the Bishop, 
and six appendices ; and the accounts 
which they give of the progress of 
religious education are highly satis- 
factory. It appears that by the intro- 
duction of the National System, and the 
provision of one or more daily meals, 
the day schools in the several parishes 
have lately been much improved. 
In proof of this we subjoin the follow- 
ing extract of a letter from the Rev. 
Mr. Gittens, Rector of St. John’s, which 
forms the substance of Appendix B. 
It is a reply to certain queries pro- 
posed by his Lordship, and affords a 
detail of the mode in which the school 
of that parish is conducted, together 
with the 
expenditure: 


** Rectory House, St. John's, 

66 Decemb r 26, 1827. 
“ My Lorp.—I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of your Lord- 





ship's letter of the 22d insta : and, in 
obedience to your wishes, reply to it with 
as little delay as possible. 

“ Quere 1.—What number of children 
attend the parochial day-school ? 

“* Answer.— The numbers fluctuate from 
45 to 57—I take the average number at 


“ Quere 2.—At what hour are they ex- 
pected to come to school in the morning, 
and to leave in the evening? 

** Answer.—T he school is opened at nine 
in the morning, and continued until 
twelve—is re-opened at two, and closes 
at four: dinner at one.—-N. B. Since the 
addition of a breakfast, the list is called 
at half-past eight, so that breakfast may 
be over by nine; and all who do not an- 
swer the list, lose the breakfast. 

“ Quare 3.—What is the greatest dis- 
tance at which they attend? 

** Answer.—At least three miles; and 
many who come from that distance, have 
to struggle against great inequality of sur- 
face; but these are commonly most punc- 


particulars and amount of 





tual in their attendance, so that I set no 
value on the excuse of distance. 

** Quere 4.—How many meals are pro- 
vided, and at what expense? 

“ Answer.—Two meals, breakfast and 
dinner. The breakfast consists of four 
biscuits, and half a pint of tea. The din- 
ner, of 2 ibs. of roots, if there be no 
soup; and, if soup, 14 lb. of roots; and, 
in all cases, a portion of fish or pork. 
Occasionally, Indian corn is used; and, 
then, I allow half a pint of sifted flour 
to each scholar, aud one pound of butter, 
which they prefer to pork or rice. Our 
daily expense for breakfast and dinner, 
every thing included, has never exceeded 
two dollars, frequently not one and a-half. 


I calculate our average expenditure of 


roots at 100 lbs. per diem—50 scholars, 
at 2 Ibs. each. 

** Quere 5.—What useful work are both 
boys and girls required to do? 

** Answer.—The girls are employed in 
needle-work every afternoon, and, when 
necessary, wash and iron the clothes, &c. 
The boys have 
hitherto had no occupation, but it is in- 
tended to have them instructed in hat- 
making, basket-making, and needle- work, 
the only occupations our limited resources 
enable us to engage in at present. 

** Quere 6.— What clothing from the 
parish ? 

“ Answer.— Hitherto enly a Sunday 
suit, but it is hoped we shall be enabled 
to give at least two suits per annum here- 
after. 

** Quere 7.—In what instructed? 

* Answer.—On the National System. 

** Quere 8.— At what expense for books, 
slates, paper, &c.? 

** Answer.—To this question I answer 
generally by a reference to the accounts 
of the school. The items are not accu- 
rately separated ; but the expense of forty 
slates, two dozen ink bottles, and slate 
pencils, are included in ‘ Robert Toppin’s 
account of sundries’ for the first quarter. 
The expense of books will be found in the 
second quarter. Our means being small, 
we have been niggardly, in confining the 
writing, &c. to the slate; but as our funds 
promise to be adequate to our wants at 
least, we hope to pursue a more liberal 
system the ensuing year, one more con- 
formable to that of the Central School. 

** I send your Lordship the total amount 


of the whole school. 





























































f our expenses, divided: into) quarters, 
It will give me pleasure to explain what I 
have written hastily, and amidst many 
interruptions; or to add any other infor- 
mation your Lordship may think me 
capable of furnishing. 

“*T have the honour to be, my Lord, 
your Lordship’s very faithful and respect- 
ful servant, “ J. H. GiTrens.” 





Parochial Schools (Saint John’s), June 25, 


1827. 
eh, & 

June 25: 
By balance for erecting the 

school-house, and furnish- 

ing various necessaries on the 

opening of the school .... 35 8 9 
By Robert Toppin's account of 

sundries for the scholars .. 11 0 0 
By ditto for provisions...... 7 0 sf 
By amount of provisions fur- 

nished from Kendal’s .... 9 2 
By amount advanced by Mrs. 

Gittens, viz. 2 Ibs. starch, 

ls. 8d.—thread, llId..... 0 2 7% 
By one quarter due school- 

MaistresS cccccencccceee 18615 OG 

» 


Ditto ditto servant eecccess & 0 
By J.S.Fleming’s account... 416 2} 
92 10 8 

Sept. 25: 
By Robert Toppin’s account lo OC Ga 


By el re ene Fale, Ba ae 
By Mrs. Gittens’ account of 


SUIMGTIOS ceocasccesecces LAL 8 


By eighteen Bibles, at 6s. 3d. 





Cach -cocccccccocccsses 5 12 
By eighteen Prayer-Books, at 

Is. 102d. each ....ceceee 113 9 
By one quarter due for tuition 1S 1 


Ditto ditto for a servant ee... 6 5 O 


‘* P.S.—-The last quarter will be set- 
tled on Monday next; and, as far as I am 
enabled to judge, from the accounts already 
sent in, the total amount will not exceed 
621. and in this quarter the breakfast has 
been added.”’ 


Another interesting document, con- 
tained in Appendix F., is a letter from 
the Rev. J. H. Pinder, detailing at the 
Bishop's request, the plan which he has 
pursued in the formation of a Sunday 
school at St. Mary’s Chapel, in the 
parish of St. Michael, and the is gw 
utider the Divine blessing, which has 
been already made: 
VOL. X. NO. VIII. 
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** January 19th, 1828. 

“My Lorp,—In reply to your Lord- 
ship’s letter requiring information relative 
to the Sunday school attending Saint Mary’s 
chapel, I beg to transmit the following par- 
ticulars. Soon after my appointment to 
the curacy, it occurred to me that, in 
addition to the children receiving education 
at the Central Coloured Schools, there must 
be many young domestics, apprentices to 
tradespeople, and others, who, not having 
the opportunity of daily instruction, might 
derive great benefit from a Sunday school ; 
and that adults, who had not yet been 
baptized, might become qualified hereby 
for admission. Some notice having been 
given of my intention, the school opened 
on Sunday morning (28th October, 1827), 
with permission from the Rector, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Joseph Thorne, 
one of the Catechists of the parish. In 
the afternoon of the same day, a sermon 
was preached, declaring the nature and 
objects of the Sunday school, and earnestly 
inviting the co-operation of all possessed 
of any influence and authority. The 
smallest number of scholars present (and 
that on the first day), has been 30; and 
the fullest attendance that I have remarked, 
158 ; but there is reason to expect a further 
increase. The proprietor of a neighbouring 
plantation has promised to send the young 
negroes from his estate; and their absence 
is prevented merely by their uniform Sun- 
day suit not been quite finished. The 
school is held at the National Coloured 
School-house, and opens at nine o'clock in 
the morning—the master reading the se- 
cond and third collects for the morning 
service, the Lord’s Prayer, and Grace. The 
classes are then formed into eleven or 
twelve, regard being paid to age and sex 
in the arrangement—men, women, girls, 
and boys, are thus formed into their re- 
Four teachers from the 
day-school have been employed under the 
master, and several persons of respectability 
have come forward and offered their 
services as superintendents of the classes. 
The master occasionally takes a class him- 
self; but I have directed him principally 
to employ himself in going from class to 
class, and striving to preserve as strict an 
adherence as possible to the National Sys- 
tem. Learning to read occupies the time 
in the morning, until the hour of divine 
service—that is,-from 9 to half-past 10— 
when they proceed in an orderly manner, 
old as well as young, to their seats in the 
north gallery of Saint Mary’s chapel. The 
number of names given in, is 226—but 
120 to 150 is the actual average attend- 
ance, fn the afternoon no less regularly 
than the morning. The school is re-opened 
3 Y 
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at 3, and the interval of time till half-past 
4 is devoted to instruction in the Church 
Catechism, under the same teachers and 
system as in the morning; after which, 
they attend the afternoon service at Saint 
Mary’s. In the hands of the Sunday 
school-master, 
the Central Coloured School, I have placed 
a certain number of religious books from 
the Depository, for sale—if necessary, at 
reduced prices; and it gives me great 
satisfaction to state, that the amount so 
disposed of has already amounted to £15 
currency. Having been, with one or two 
exceptions, always present myst lf, I am 
able thankfully to bear testimony to the 
success of the attempt thus far; and, from 
the zeal and perseverance hitherto mani- 
fested, to indulge lively expectations of the 
most beneficial results. 
“I am, my Lord, 
**Your faithful Chaplain, 
“J. H. Pinper.” 

We have now to subjoin the extract 
from the Bishop’s sermon, as prescrib- 
ing a lucid detail of his Lordship's 
views and proceedings, and the bene 
ficial results which he anti ipate s from 
the means which are taken for pro- 


moting the religious instruction of the 
slaves 
at ft fr a Sermon prea hed b I] the 
B h / f t f lf of t/ Sa it ey e’s 
P. hi B School, 9th December, 
1827, / St. Mathew vi } But 
fret t) ing 2 of God and 
his right , and all se things 
shall be added ilo you.”’ 


“ THERE is scarcely any thing in which 


believers are more guilty of practical in- 
fidelity than in the matter of education, 


By every Christian, when seriously ques- 


tioned, religion must be acknowledged to 
be the ‘ one thing needful ;’ and yet how 
often is religion, I had almost said, the 
only thing neglected! Inthe higher ranks, 
we find our youth instructed in languages 
and accomplishments; in the lower, in 
reading, writing, and the use of numbers. 
Do I object to these acquirements? Far 
otherwise. I would only remind you, that 
these are not all that should be taught: 
they may be highly useful as adjuncts, but 
can never form the ground-work of a Chris- 
tian education. A Gentile might thus have 
educated his child. To such an education 
we may apply our Lord’s words, ‘ After 
all these things do the Gentiles seek.’ The 
children, whom we are called on to edu- 
cate, are Christians ; for them Christ died; 
they have been baptized into the name of 
Christ ; and at the solemn moment of their 
baptism, a promise was given before God, 








is well as the Treasurer of 


that they should ‘ be virtuously brought ap 


to lead a godly and a Christian life ;’ they 
have souls which are to be accountable for 
the things done in the body, whether they 
be good, or whether they be evil; they are 
heirs of heaven, and not of earth only— 
born indeed in time, but to live in happi- 
ness or misery to all eternity. Give them 
whatever useful knowledge you can, and 
their station of life may require; teach them 
to read,—t» write,—to keep accounts; ac- 
custom them to habits of industry, clean- 
liness, and order ; bring them up, if I may 
be allowed so familiar an expression, to 
turn their hands to any thing, by which 
they may serve themselves honestly, and 
their fellow-creatures u efully. But, forget 
not, that they are members of Christ— 
children of God, and inheritors of the 
kingdom of heaven: forget not, that death 
can never be far distant from them, nor 
from ourselves; that after death cometh the 
judgment, and that the greatest worldly 
succt will be but a poor recompense to 
them for an eternity of misery. I speak 
as to Christians; judge ye what I say: 
and I speak the more gladly, because I 
am not ignorant of the weekly care paid 
by the master, at the express injunction 
of the vestry of this parish, to the religious 
instruction of the young; but I speak freely 
and strongly, for it is a point of the ut- 
me tin } ortance. 

“ To the neglect of religion, as the 


} 


ground-work and pervading principle in 


the education of our youth, has been justly 
attributed the failure of those many insti- 
tutions which appear from time to time in 
parishes. ‘I 


the records of the sev 
believe,’ remarks a native writer, when 





spe iking of the melanch ily tate of the 
lower orders of the white population, 
‘ that few p 
tradict me when I assert, that their reli- 


rsons will be disposed to con- 


gious education, if it may be called such, 
generally ends where it begins—at their 
baptism. * ® * Some few charity 
schools have been instituted; but they 
have been productive of so little benefit to 
society, as to discourage any additional 
attempts of this kind, and even to justify 
the subversion of some schools already es- 
tablished. The causes of their failure is a 
subject well worthy of enquiry. As far,’ 
he proceeds, ‘ as I have had an opportu- 
nity of forming an opinion, they appear to 
be such as these—That the persons ap- 
pointed to the superintendency of the 
schools, have been in general incompetent 
to the task; that in all of them, too little 
time and attention are given to religious 
instruction; that the Bible is the only 
book made use of for this purpose; that 
children are sometimes admitted at an age 









































when they have contracted vicious habits 
and principles, and thus corrupt the rest ; 
and what is a greater obstacle than all to 
the success of these institutions, is, that 
they are, with a solitary exception, day- 
schools —so that the children spend as 
great portion of their time at home as at 
school, and the teacher’s lesson is lost in 
the parent’s example. There are others, 
no doubt, which a little curiosity and at- 
tention to the subject would enable us to 
discover. It is much to be desired,’ he 

4 continues, ‘ that we could establish a cha- 
rity school on an improved plan in every 
parish so situated with regard to the church, 
is to afford the children the benefit of a 
regular attendance on public worship, and 
under the tuition of the clerk, that by 
combining the two appointments of parish 
clerk and schoolmaster, the pecuniary ad- 
vantages arising from them may be suffi- 
cient to engage persons better qualified for 
the duties of both. Thus, too, it would 
be more immediately under the eye of the 
rector, who would feel pleasure in observ- 
x the progress of an institution, so essen- 
tially subservient to the success of his own 
acred labours.’ I should not have done 


ustice to the 





writer, if | had not given the 
whole of the passage as it stands in h 


work; and though during the interval of 


eleven years, which has passed since it 
publication, we may reasonably hope that 
ny favourable change has been wrought 
the feelings and habits of the class of 
whom he speaks, which must lessen the 
d r then apprehended from the evil 
habits of the parents, and dispose the pa- 
rents at the same time to avail themselves 
rerly for their children of that better 
tem of discipline and instruction which 
in this Island, as in the mother country, 
has been gradually finding its way into our 
hools; yet isthere much remaining which 
is still worthy of the serious attention of 
every person, who, either by the duty of 
office or affection, is bound to provide for 
the education of our youth. 

‘© In every child of fallen Adam there 
is a tendenc y to « vil. The seeds of what 
is wrong are already sown in our corrupt 
flesh; they are brought with us into the 
world: bad example only quickens and 
draws forth what is already planted. The 
child has no natural disposition to be 
sober, honest, and industrious. Sobriety, 
honesty, and industry, must be inculcated 
m him. His reason approves what is 
good, but his will naturally inclines to the 
contrary. That will must be brought under 
a moral subjection; or you can have no 
hold on his conduct—no security that he 


will either use, or not abuse, the very ac- 
quirements with which, at so much expense, 
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and time, and labour, you have been filling 
his head and his hands. His heart will be 
still untouched: his passions undisciplined : 
his affections sensual; he will have no 
motive beyond this world ;—and can you 
wonder, that, under such circumstances, 
the most promising talents should so often 
be lost to society; and he, whose head 
could devise, and whose hand could exe- 
cute so much and so well, should be found 
in the lowest haunts of vice—a burthen to 
others, and a curse to himself. My bre- 
thren, it is religion that is wanting: he was 
educated for the world without a thought 
of heaven— whereas, had religion been 
pressed on his heart, as it should have 
been, in its doctrines and in its precepts: 
had it been made to enter from his earliest 
years, into all his habits, and to influence 
his ways of thinking and acting, his mind 
would have been no less stored with useful 
knowledge—his hand no less able to exe- 
cute every useful work ; but over and above 
his worldly acquirements, he would have 
had within himself a motive to action, 
which the world knows not—which the 
natural man wills not—and which, in the 
hour of indolence, would have excited him 
to exertion, and, in that of temptation, 
have proved, under God, a safeguard to 
his soul. 

“That which I would plead for so 
strongly, is the precedence, if I may so 
speak, of religion in the education of youth. 
Other acquirements may be useful; but 
they must not hold the first place. ‘ Sees 


jirst the hej lom of God and his righteous 
s” Remember neither nations nor in- 
dividuals can long prosper without religion. 





‘ Jt is righteousness,’ saith the wise man, 
that exalteth a nation.’ Let not the child 
gather from the attention which we pay 
to the different branches of learning, that 
it is of more consequence for him to read, 
and write, and calculate well, than to live 
well. Let moral merit always have the 
chief place in our esteem and commenda- 
tion, and other merit will not be far be- 
hind. A good child will endeavour to 
improve himself in every thing else. There 
is something to act upon in such a child; 
you can influence him by higher motives: 
by love, rather than by fear: by reproof, 
rather than by chastisement: by persuasion, 
rather than by coercion: by shame, rather 
than by pain: by the hope of reward, 
rather than by the dread of punishment. 
Moderate acquirements, with piety and ho- 
liness, are more serviceable to society than 
the utmost skilfulness without integrity. 
What, after all, is the great question put— 
or which ought to be put—by every pru- 
dent employer previously to the reception 
of person into his service ?—has it not 
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respect to the moral qualifications of the 
applicant? The knowledge of this is often 
of itself sufficient to keep men, to a certain 
point, sober, honest, and industrious: they 
are sensible that their only prospect of esta- 
blishing themselves in the world, is by 
keeping up a character for these good qua- 
lities—that nothing can compensate to 
themselves for its loss, or be accepted in 
its stead by others; and that this once for- 
feited, all is over with them, unless they 
have the wisdom and resolution, under 
God, to reform themselves, and thus gra- 
dually recover their lost name. Shall we, 
then, in educating our youth, take little 
account of that, which, in after-life, is 
found of so great account? Whilst reli- 
gion, by motives far more powerful and 
enduring than what the world can offer, 
calls upon all its followers to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men; to study to 
be quiet, and to mind their own business ; 
to walk honestly as in the day—not in 
rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering 
and wantonness, not in strife or envying,— 
shall the communication of these whole- 
some precepts of religion to the child form 
Either we are 
believers, or we are not: if we are, as God 


the least part of our care ? 


in his mercy grant, let us not act as if we 
were not—let not our practice contradict 
our profession. * Whosoever shall deny 
me before men, him will I also eny be- 
fore my Father, which is in heaven.’ 

“ Consider the situations of trust and 
responsibility, in which, if it please God to 
prolong their lives, these very children, 
whose cause I am now advocating, will 
hereafter be placed; think on the tenipta- 
tions to which, from the peculiar state of 
our society, the y will be exposed : on the 


facility, and even impunity, as far as 
human laws are concerned, with which 
they may sin; on the comparative weak- 
ness, in every small community, of public 
opinion to brand and restrain the infa- 
mous; and then judge how important it is 
for the preservation of all which you your- 
selves hold dear on earth, that they should 
be taught, in the language of the Apostle, 
to ‘ set their affections on things above, 
not on things on earth ;’ and be fully and 
practically convinced, that God is about 
their path and about their bed ; that there 
is nothing secret which shall not be made 
known ; that the hour is coming in the which 
all that are in their graves shall hear the 
voice of the Son of Man, and come forth : 
they that have done good unto the re- 
surrection of life, and they that hove 
done evil to the resurrection of damnation : 
that a throne shall be set in heaven, and 
the y that feared neither God nor man on 
earth, shall, in the presence of men and 









































angels, tremble at the awful sentence, 
* Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlast- 
ing fire.’ 

“You cannot, my brethren, desire more 
earnestly than I do, that the children of 
the poorer Whites should,be brought up to 
useful employments: the good would not 
be confined to themselves; their habits of 
industry and order would have a widely- 
moral effect ou all classes of the commu- 
nity. I will not dwell on the painful 
sights that now so often present them 
selves. It is humiliating to behold our 4 
common nature so sunk in vice and imbe- 
cility ; it is distressing beyond the power 
of words to think on the disgrace which is 
thus brought on the Christian name, and 
of the hundreds that are perishing from off 
the face of the earth, without any reason- 
able hope, if with a thought, of the king- 
dom of heaven. But, thanks be to God, 
whose eye is yet over this land, for good, 
we would humbly trust, and not for evil, 
a brighter prospect is opening. Education, 
grounded on religion, and embracing every 
other needful acquirement, is engaging 
more and more the public care. Of the 


exertions made in this parish to impart to 
all classes the benefits of a religious and 
suitable instruction, I cannot speak too 
strongly. — Every estate is open to the 
catechist. On most, his labours are more 
than seconded—lI had almost said, super- 
eded—by the frequency of domestic in 
struction. Recently, a school-house ha 


been erected at the parochial expense, for 


the board, clothing, and education of twelve 





white boys; whilst on Saturday, e\ 





child receiving parochial relief is requir 


to attend at the school for the purpose of 
being catechised in the rudiments of hi 





religion, and thus prepared for the more 
edifying observance of the sabbath-day 

that type and foretaste of the everlasting 
sabbath of heaven, when high and low, 
rich and poor, bond and free, are sum- 
moned to meet together to worship, with 
one heart and one voice, the common Maker, 
Redeemer, and Sanctifier of us all. It is 
consolatory to dwell on scenes such as 
these! Yet, let us not be forgetful of the 
past; let us not be ungrateful to the me- 
mories of those former benefactors, whose 
names, imprinted within these walls, live 
still more in the institutions to which their 
beneficence has given birth. To the be- 
quest of a Bulkeley, the parish owes its 
girls’ school: to that of a Butcher, the 
foundation of its boys’: to the contribu- 
tions of other charitable individuals, these 
institutions have been from time to time 
indebted. Let not the good works of for- 
mer benefactors fail for want of present 
uppert. Much has been done by them; 




























much has been already done by yourselves ; 

but there is much still to be effected. From 
the expense incurred in the erection and 
repair of the school-house, twelve boys 
only can at present be admitted on the 
establishment: there are even now appli- 
cations for more than twenty, and of these 
many are above eleven years of age ! 

** Stay not, then, your hands, I beseech 
you, until you can Jie down on your beds 
with the comfortable reflection, that not 
one child in the parish remains uneducated 
through inability of obtaining instruction. 
All have an equal claim—all have equal 
need: their very salvation may depend on 
the ir admission into the se scho ls 4 How can 
you better employ a portion of the wealth 
with which it 
you, than in thus training up children de- 


voted to his service 


has pleased God to bless 


—dutiful to their pa- 
rents—obedient to their superiors—honest, 
sober, and industrious in their habits—holy 
in their lives—and full of hope through 
Christ in the hour of their deaths? Weigh 
all these consequences, under God, of a 
religious and suitable education—cast your 
eyes on these children who are enjoy 
it; think of the number of children who 
are still without it; 


joying 


and then say, shal 


these still suffer need 2—need, not of the 
body cnly, but of every thing that can 
make them valuable in this life, and ensure 
their everlasting happiness, through Christ, 
in the next. Let the abundance of your 


alms give the answer ; 





whose kingdom and right 
thus seeking for yourselves, and 
children of your poorer brethren, ret } 


your alms tenfold into your bos¢ and 
so increase and multiply upon you | 

mercy, that He being your Ruler { 
Guide, you may, with them, so pass 
through things temporal, that y finally 


lose not the things eternal, which God 
hath of his goodness promis i 
ful servants, for the sake of J« 
our Lord 


As an interesting accompaniment 
to these papers from the Bishop, we 
cannot refrain from gratifying our 
readers with the subjoined extract from 
a private letter, dated Barbados, April 
3, 1828. 

** On Saturday, we had a very great treat 
at the Central School, it being the anni- 
The numbers 
are increased, and our c! 1 improved 
in every respect. They had a very ex- 
cellent dinner provided for them, and 
passed a good examination; and I heat 
an excellent Report about to be 
Several specimens of book- 


versary of that Institution. 








there is 
put forth. 
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binding done by the boys, and several 
articles of common useful cheap clothing 
made by the girls, were exhibited. In- 
dee’, it was a most gratifying meeting, 
visitors; although, I 
regret to say, not one member of Council 


and we had many 


or Assembly, or other influential person, 
However, the 
thank God! prospers to 
our utmost wishes. Our schools for the 
coloured and slave population in Bridge 
At Christ- 
mas we succeeded in getting a new school- 


was present. establishment 


goes on, and, 


Town are also thriving well. 


mistress, a very nice white young woman, 
of a most respectable family. She has 
good sense and good principles; and, to 
the astonishment of many, has actually 


placed herself under the direct 


f 


ion of a 
committee of coloured ladies, who super- 
intend their own school, and they go on 
amously together. Mrs. Coleridge, Mrs. 
‘liot, and Mrs. Pinder, are constant visitors 





I 
t! 
any good member of our Church could 
You who live in England can have 


re, and every thiag is precisely what 


wish. 
little idea of the difficulties thus overcome 
in this arrangement, nor of the great merit 
which our new school-mistress has in thus 
bmitting, with so much 


se who, although many of them her 


propriety, to 





superiors in acquirements (for some of 
1) 


n very well educated), are 





them have be 

still considered in ¢his country as decidedly 
her inferiors, and to whom common civility 
is not supposed to be due. Of other mat- 
ters I will say 
factory to report, except that we 


nothing, having nothing 
ry sati 
innot get books fast enough from England, 
from the Society for Promoting Christian 


< demand 





" 
Knowledge, to answer the 


We look upon these papers as ex 
tremely valuable and important; af 
fording, as they do, the most convincing 
proof of the steadiness with which his 
Lordship proceeds in ameliorating the 
condition of the slaves, and doing in 
good earnest what sectarists and anti- 
slavery societies only talk about, for 
the purpose of producing a feverish, or 
rather factious, excitement. It 
curious fact that the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, who publish periodical details 
from the West Indies, have passed 
over in almost utter silence the case 
of Mr. Harte, the 
of which we gave at full in a former 
Number—a case, which places the 
conduct of the Bishop and Mr. Harte 
in the highest point of view, and shows 


Is a 


early circumstances 
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the effectual measures which they have 
taken to prevent the confusion, which 
it is the palpal le obj. ct of these pre- 
tended philanthropists to promote. We 
have the defence which Mr. Harte has 











Nova Scotia. 


lately published in our hands, and we 
shall shame these worthies by its in- 
sertion next month. Our limits will 
not admit of so long a document in the 


present Number. 


a od _ 
NOVA SCOTTA. 


We are sorry to observe that the 
spirit of mistaken liberality and false 
is abroad in our colonies, 
as well as at home. We print the 
Act of the House of As- 
sembly, in Nova Scotia, and leave it 
to spe ik for itself. Another Bill is 
also in progress, relative to the grant- 
ing of marriage licences, which will 
pair well with the precious Unitarian 
Marriage Bill, which, we trust, will 
never be passed into a law. As a set 
off to these, however, we subjoin a 
document of a different character, 
which ibundantly proves that attach- 
ment to the establishment Church is 
not only greatly predominant in the 
settlement, but considerably in the 
iners . This document is an extract 

li Census, showing the 
relative pre portion of sect in Nova 
Scotia; and it will afford an unanswer- 





able efutation of late assertion of 
Mr. Hu f i his seat in Parliament, 
, 
lat »> the Vv of money in pro- 
| was! y in | 
\ new Churches in our colonial 
r I ments 
An A concern Reli s C recations 
iad S dé 
Wher ’ he promotion ot religion 
md piety in this province, a d for reme- 
dying the inconveniences under which 
divers congregations and societies of Chris- 


tians now labour, in regard to the tenure, 
management, and disposition of the lands, 
monies, and chattels, to them for religious 
purposes belonging; and in regard to the 
management of their affairs, respectively, 
it is expedient to confer upon them, the 


pows and privileges in this Act con- 
tained. 
Be it therefore enacted, That when and 


so often, as any number of persons in this 
province, not less than twenty, who are 
capable of legally contracting, shall intend 
to form themselves under the authority 
of this Act, into a society or congregation 
of Christians for religious public worship, 
and the performance of their peculiar rites 
and ceremonies, and to avail themselves 
of the benefits of this Act, it shall and may 
be lawful for such persons, by deed or 


writing, under their respective hands and 


seals, duly executed in the presence of 


two or more witnesses, and to be entered 
in a proper book, for this purpose to be pro- 
vided, to declare and constitute themselves, 
and each and every of them, members ofa 
congregation of Christians for public wor- 
ship, and other religious purposes, and in 
to adopt a suitable 


such deed or writing, 
name or designation for such congregation, 
and to declare the place where the same is 
established, and the particular sect, deno- 
mination or persuasion, of Christians, with 
whose doctrines, rites, ceremonies, belief, 
and religious observances, such congre- 
gation is connected, or which the persons 
constituting the same principally observe 
or adept—and further, to name and desig- 
nate any two or more persons, being 
members of the said congregation, to be 
the trustees thereof, and to give to such 
trustees a name of office, and likewise, 
to describe and set forth in such deed or 
' 


writing, by metes and bounds, the par- 


ticular situation and description of all 





nts c¢ nveyed to the said 
j verson or persons In 
trust fur the same, or there held and en- 
joy d by such congregation, either for 
the scite of their church, chap l, or place 
of meeting for public worship, or for 
places of interment, or for the house, 
manse, or residence of the pastor, minister, 
or clergyman, of such congregation, or for 
and as a glebe, or for the support and 
maintenance of the said congregation and 
the ministers, officers, and members there- 
of, or in aid or support of other lawful 
objects connected with such religious esta- 
blishments, and moreover to declare and 
set forth in such deed or writing so much 
and such parts of the constitution of the 
said congregation or society, as the parties 
to such deed or writing shall think proper; 
but particularly the mode by which future 
members can or may be admitted into 
ch congregations, and by whom the 





tht of voting at its meeting shall be 
enjoyed, and how the votes of the mem- 
bers shall be ascertained and given, and 
the manner in which all vacancies in the 
trust shall be from time to time supplied. 
II. And be it further enacted, That the 
deed or writing so to be executed, shall 


be registered on the oath of the sub- 


























seribing witnesses, in the office of the 
Registrar of Deeds, of the county or dis- 
trict where the congregation is established, 
and in like manner as other deeds, and 
the registry thereof shall be certified by 
the registrar upon the said deed or writing. 
III. And be it further enacted, That 
ter the registry of such deed or writing, 
| the lands and tenements therein de- 
scribed, with their appurte- 
nances, and all other lands and real estate 
granted or conveyed to the said congre- 
gation, or any trust thereof, 
or for all or any of the aforesaid objects 
and purposes thereof, saving nevertheless, 
the estate, right, and interest, whatsoever, 
the 


un¢ 


f 
al 
al 


respective 


persons in 


rein, of any person not claiming as or 
ler any trustees of any such congre- 


gation, and also all monies, goods, chattels, 
and effects whatsoever, and all securities 
for money, or other obligatory instru- 
ments, evidences, muniments, and all other 
and all rights, or 
or had by, 


shall be and 





effects whatscever, 


such 





belongi 





claims, ng to, 


congregation or its trustees, 


become absolutely the property of such 
congregation, and be and become vested 
in the trustees named in such deed or 


writing for the time being, for the use 
and benefit 
after the death or remeval of any trustee 


vest in the succeeding 


of such congregation; and, 
or trustees, shall 
trustee or trustees, for the same estate and 
interest as the former trustee or trustees 
had therein, and subject to the same trust, 
without 

whatsvever, except the transfer of stock 
in the public funds. 
also shall, for all the purposes of action 
or suit, as well criminal as civil, at law or 
in equity, in anywise touching or con- 
cerning the same, be deemed and taken 
to be, and shall in every such proceeding, 
when necessary, be stated to be, the 


any assignment or conveyance 


or securities 


pro- 
of the persons appointed to the 
gation tor 


perty 
office of trustees of such congre 
the time being, by their name of office, 
designated in such deed or writing as 





iforesaid. 

IV. And be ii furthe r enacted, That 
such trustees shall, and they are hereby 
respectively authorised in their name of 
office, to bring or defend, or cause to be 
brought or defended, any action, suit, or 
prosecution, criminal as well as civil, in 
law or equity, touching or concerning the 
lands, real or personal estate, debts, claims, 
rights and property of the said congre- 
gation; and such trustees, by their said 
name of office, shall and may, in all cases 
concerning the respective lands, real or 
personal estate, debts, claims, rights, and 
property of such congregation, sue and be 
sued, implead and be impleaded, as trustees 
under their designation of office, and no 
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such suit, action, or prosecution, shall be 
discontinued or abate, by the death of 
such trustees, or any of them, or by their 
respective removal from office; but the 
same shall and may be proceeded in by 
the succeeding trustees respectively, any 
law, usage, or custom, to the contrary not- 
and the trustees for the 
shall pay or receive the like 
monies, costs, and expenses, as if the action 
or suit had been prosecuted in the names 
of those who shall be trustees at the time 
of the award thereof, and for the benefit 
of, or to be reimbursed from, the funds of 
such congregation. 

V. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for every congre- 
gation established under this Act, to have, 
hold, receive, take, and enjoy, in the 


withstanding ; 
time being 


names of the trustees thereof, lands, tene- 
ments, and real estate whatsoever, to any 
amount not exceeding the yearly value of 
two thousand pounds; and also, all monies, 

curities fur monies, goods, chattels, and 
any 


not exceeding in the whole, at 


effects, legacies and bequests, to 
amount, 
any oue time, ten thousand pounds, and 
such real and personal estate to use, apply, 
sell, lease, or dispose of, as to the said 
congregation shall appear expedient. 

VI. And be it further enacted, That it 
shall and may be lawful for the members 
such ition to meet to- 


of every congreg 


gether at any time or times when they 


shall think proper, and at such meetings, 
votes of the majority of members 


present, to make, establish, and put in 





5 


execution, all such rules and regulations 
he majority of the members shall 
necessary for declaring and esta- 





the constitution and government 


congregation, and such rules and 
regulations to change, alter, and amend, 
they shall think 


clioose trustees to supply any vacancy in 


as proper; and also to 
the trust, and to remove from office any 
of their trustees for the time being; and 
generally to conduct, manage, and super- 
intend, the affairs and business of the con- 
Provided always, That the time 
and place of meeting shall be duly notified 
as shall be prescribed by their rules in that 
behalf, and that 


chosen moderator 


gregation. 


ome fit person shall be 
every 
meeting; and that all the proceedings 
thereat shall be duly entered in the books 
of the congregation for that purpose to be 


or chairman at 


provided; and the entries respectively shall 
be signed by the person presiding and by 
the clerk of the meeting, and proof of 
such entry so signed shall be deemed suf- 
ficient evidence of such proceedings, and of 
the regularity of the meetings respectively. 

VII. And be it further enacted, That 


every person admitted a member of the 




















Nova 





ion after the registry of the deed 
4 aforesaid, hall execute the 
the presence of two witnesses, 





shall be deemed a member 

thereof. 
VII. And be it further enacted, That 
all lands, tenements, and real estate, 
which, at the formation of any congre- 


under this 


Act, shall be held in 
iety, church, or con- 


gation 
trust for the same soci 
gregation, by 
shall and may, by such trustees, or by the 
survivors of them, or by such trustees as 
then remain in this province, be for the 
like ind whereof such 
trustees are seized, granted, conveyed, and 
transferred unto, and to the use of, the 
trustees named in such deed or writing, 
by their names of office, or to their suc- 
cessors; and upon such conveyance being 
made and registered, all the estate, right, 
title, and interest, of the original trustees, 
their heirs, 
the 


any persons whomscever, 


estate interest, 


or the survivors of them and 
shall absolutely vest in and 
estate and property of the said congrega- 
tion, and as fully and effectually as if all 
nal trustees had joined in the said 


become 


the origi 
conveyan 

IX. And be it further enacted, That by 
the vote and direction of the majority of 
the subscribing I ny 


members of congre- 
t at any lawful meeting, 


gation prese the 








trustees for the time being shall, and they 
are hereby required and empowered to, 
grant, sell, mortgage, lease, or convey, to 
such purchaser or purchasers, or other 


und for such price, sums, rents, 





persons, 
or tern by the meeting shall be 
agreed on, ai y ] s or real estate of the 
congregation which its members shall 
think proper to sell, mortgage, lease, or 
dispose of; and every such deed, mort- 
gage, lease, or conveyance thereof, exe- 
cuted by the trustees for the time being 
in their nam s of office, and signed by the 
chairman or moderator o. the meeting 
which shall order the sale, mortgage, or 
Other disposition, shall be sufficient and 
valid in law, to convey to the grantee, 


mortgagee, lessee, or purchasers respec- 


tively, either in perpetuity or by way of 


mortgage or of lease for years, or other- 
wise, as the case may be, all such estate, 
title, and interest therein, as the said con- 
gregation or the trustees thereof had, held, 
or was entitled to, in, to, or out of such 
real estate, with the appurtenances 
granted, mortgaged, demiised, or disposed 
of, or as the said congregation designed 
by such deed, mortgage, lease, or con- 
veyance, to vestin the grantee, mortgagee, 
or lessee named therein. 

X. And be it further enacted, That 
under the order and direction of any 
meeting of the congregation, the trustees 
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hall, and they are hereby empowered to, 
enter and agreements in 
writing, with any clergyman, minister, or 
pastor, whom the congregation shall think 


] th 


proper to select for, and appoint to, the 


into contracts 


of the said congregation, 


riods and times, 





piritui 
and 


such salary and stipend, as shall be agreed 


for such | and at 
on in these 

XI. Ar 
moderator an 
gregation, who shall have agreed with and 
settled any minister, pastor, or clergyman, 
shall, without delay, cause the execution 
of every such contract or agreement to 
be duly proved, by the oath of one of 
the subscribing wi and to be re- 


witne 
gistered in the registry of deeds for the 
county or district where 


particulars. 
1 be it further enacted, That th 


1 trustees of any such con- 


sses, 


such congrega- 
tion is established, and thereupon such per- 
son shall be deemed the settled minister of 
such congregation for the time being. 

XH. And be it further enacted, That 
the trustees for the time being, by the 
vote and ction of the majority of the 
subscribing members of any congregation, 
and erwise, shall, and they are 
hereby rised, in all cases where the 
funds of the congregation in their hands, 
or at their disposal, shall be inadequate to 








dit 


not ot 
} 





ut 
the discharge of the claims paid or payable 
by the said trustees, to sue for and re- 
cover a rattéable share and proportion from 
such subscribing members, to be fixed 
according to the rules of the congrega- 
tion in this behalf established of such 
amount or deficiency; and also of all or 


any other the legal claims of the trustees 
against the congregation, by the distinct 
and separate suit for their respectable rate- 
able proportion or contribution of the 
whole amount claimed, to be prosecuted 





against the several and respective sur- 
viving and solvent subscribing members 
of the said congregation, or the repre- 
sentatives of deceased members, compe- 
tent and liable to such payment; and 
every such suit, against such individual 
member, or representatives of a member, 
shall and may be prosecuted before such 


justice of the peace or court, as, under 
the laws from time to time in force, shall 
have jurisdiction over suits for the re- 
covery of simple contract debts of the 
like sum and amount as the defendant 
shall be liable to pay and contribute to 
such trustees. 

XIII. And be it further enacted, That 
nothing in this Act contained, shall ex- 
tend, or be construed to extend, to change, 
diminish, impair, or affect the parishes, 
rights, privileges, and immunities, of the 
clergymen, Ministers, officers, and pa- 
rishioners, of the Church of England, as 
by law established, in this province. 
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POLITICAL ] 


I A I I ol 
e xcheq i fil | ch ¢ ( h- 
[ ! ‘ 
‘ puavel, an exper i ili- 
: i 
cre ot I on p I year 
ol ~ OU oO el ul past, arl n prin- 
Cl} I B ft cu | ) and 
. as 
CAXCI r of which 
there w le defalcation 
] 

ye alculates also on 
culiinisne enditure of three 

] ] 


purpos Ss ae- 
] Fund of the 
present year, instead of issuing Ex 
che quer Bills for that pu 





BSE 
a pean 


i 
he deems it advisable to discontinue, 
es } 
as produc tive ot more imnjury than 
fs 4] ] ¢ ‘tli } 
benefit to the real interests of th 


nation. The Sinking Fund will there- 


fore in future be confined to the surplus 
; : : 

revenue; a change in our financial 

} } . } 

measures, Wh 1 is certainly dictated 


by the sounds 
The electio ) ! 

has concluded in the return of Mr. 

O'Connell, and it only remains for 

him to take the pr scribed oaths; 

without doing which h« nt 

of tl i t 


rt exercise 
] Iii 
he himself has de- 
he considers him- 





any l iul 
within the House; 


clared publi ly, that 


self entitled to sit, spe ik, and vote, 
without incurring an penalty what- 
ever, inasmuch as the Act excluding 


Catholics was passe d betore the Union, 
and cannot, therefore, operate on a 
d Parliament. Whether this argu- 
ill be received as a good one, 


unit 
hen the subject is brought before the 
House, we cannot now venture to 
" it is, the question of 
Catholic emancipation been 
ted to no purpose, since all 
must have been 
union of 


has so 
equally 


| 
the two 





kingdoms. 


LICULTURE.—We regret to state, 
that nce of the heavy and 
repeated rains which fallen 
throughout the country during the past 
month, the hay harvest has suffered 
very severely, especially in the northern 


Ac 





in cons qu 
have 


countie 3, where the grass is necessarily 
cut much later than in the neighbour- 
hood of the metropolis. The different 
species of corn are at present at avery 
i - ea , . 
critical period of their growth, and 
cannot fail to be much affected by 








ETROSPECT. 


{ t } } v ral? hich. ae 
t ( ied heavy rains, Wich, ac- 


comp inied as the y we re by boisterous 
Ls aten perfectly flat almost 
ery field of wheat that was thickly 
{ | renders it but too probable 
suffer very extensive 
hilst in many parts of Lanca- 


Will 


‘ r ] 
ops ol potatoes have sus- 
1] 





tained consider » damage. 

Tue Penrnsuta.—The King and 
Queen of Spain are still in the northern 
y are expected to re- 
1 about the middle of 





ve to announce the 


of that whieh 


te ition movement 

we reported in our last, from which we 
had ant Pp ited ve ry beneficial results. 
Ihe body of Constitutionalists which 
had advanced from Oporto, for the 
purpo f restoring the authority of 
Don Pedro in Lisbon, had reached 
Coimbra, where, for some reasons 
vhich have not been satisfactorily ex- 


l, they halted; the delay that 








wed gave Don Miguel time to 
employ his agents (and almost every 


priest in Portugal was of that d crip- 


tion) to excite a contrary spirit among 
the people in their rear, and by creating 
yposition to surround them with diffi- 
ities. Whilst he was thus proceeding 
with the army by land, he blockaded 
the harbour of Oporto with some ships 


O} 
Cl 


of war; a circumstance which was sure 
to create divisions among the inhabi- 
tants. His troops in the mean time 
pre ssed hard upon those of Don Pedro, 
who, finding their strength daily di- 
minishing, their retreat northward in- 
tercepted, and the force opposed to 
them in every direction, too powerful 
to encounter, retired towards Spain, 
which they were permitted to enter to 
the number of nearly five thousand 
men, having previously laid down their 
arms. Don Miguel’s troops thus re- 
leased from the presence of the Con- 
stitutionalists, moved upon Oporto, 
which they entered on the 3d of July, 
and were received by the inhabitants 
with great apparent rejoicings. 
During these transactions in the 
provinces, a number of Don Miguel’s 
creatures have been assembled in Lis- 
bon, as the three estates of the realm 
of Portugal, and to them have been 











submitted resolutions, the general tenor 
f which was, that Don Pedro had for- 
eited the throne of Portugal by be- 
comi the Brazils, l 
that Don Miguel was, by hereditary 


( 
t 
¢ 
i 


ling Emperor o am 





right, King of Portugal. These mea- 
res were passed by acclamation, 
rreed to by the usurper, and his 


ptance notified to the mock estates, 
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dered, if not relieved by the expiration 
of that time. The Grand Duke refused 
to alle them a longer truce than 
twenty-four hours, which they accepted ; 
and, at the close of which period, the 
fortress was delivered up. The fortress 
of Malchin has also been taken by the 
Russians. 
Meantime t 


W 


} 


he Sultan continues bu- 








who then addressed him, supplicating sily engaged in organizing his troops i 
this unworthy scion of royalty totake and making every preparation for war; 
y steps for an early marriage, that his he has not yet left Constantinople, ] 
loyal people may not suffer from the which city remains perfectly tranquil. i 
want of heirs to succeed him on the’ It is calculated that he can lead an { 
throne. At the termination of this army of between 70 and 80,000 men 
farce, all the foreign ministers withdrew to the banks of the Danube, after 
from Lisbon. leaving efficient garrisons in his capital : 
Russia anp Turkey.—The Russian and the frontier fortresses, and keep- 
army has crossed the Danube on three ing the Greeks in check. The Reis F 
points. Brailow has capitulated after Effendi has delivered to the Minister 
avery sanguinary assault, in which the for the Netherlands letters inviting the 
Turks defended themselves with great return of the French and English Am- : 
bravery, and repulsed their assailants _bassadors to the Porte. What motive 
with considerable loss. They were, can have prompted this request it ap- 
hdwever, compelled to send envoys to pears difficult to determine, unless it 
ask an armistice of ten days; pro- is to pave the way for negociations on } 
inising, that the place should be surren- _ the Greek question. 
a | 
ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
NEW CHURCH. 
HoLLoway.—The new Church of St. John, Holloway, in the Parish of Islington, has 
been consecrated by the Lord Bishop of London, and opened tor Divine Service. 
WEST INDIES. 
Abstract of a Report of the state of the Parishes and Churches in the West India 
Islands, with the number of Schools, and the Scholars who receive religious instruction 
in each ;— 
DIOCESE OF JAMAICA. 
County. Parishes. ters y- Che dune w Containin Schools. Scholars. 
men. Chapels. 
Middlesex... 9 16 —- 15 6,000 Sn oe oOo 2,500 
Surrey eae 7 — q ~ 13 6,000 18 - 4,000 é 
Cornwall. ... 5 -— 2 _ 17 6,000 — 30 - 2,500 
' DIOCESE OF BARBADOS. 
Tsland. Parishes. Clergy- Churches & Containinz. Schools. Scholars. 
men, Chapels. 
Barbados.... 11 - Ww— 14 - 5,500 — 108 — _ 3,000 
Antigua ° 6 9 _ 11 1,000 — 16 — 1,000 
Montserrat . re 5S a Wee 
St. ¢ hristopher , 7 - 8 — 5 2,000 9 - 1,000 : 
Neves.’ s }’% 5 — 3 — 5 - 1,000 -_ 8 —- 300 
Dominica. . ] — 1 - I — 300 —- 
St.Vincent... 3 -~ 2 os 6 ~— 2,000 — 8 _ 1,500 
Grenada . - 4* — 3 -~ 5 —_ 800 a 15 -= 1,500 
Tobago. .... 1 ms l -- 2 — 500 —- 
Trinidad... . 2 — 2 -— 2 = 1000 -—- 4 ~- 300 
Recuite(cyet — 6 — 1 = 5000 — 8 4 450 
* One parish vacant. + Tw irishes vacant 
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CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


Name. Appointment. Putron. 
Adcock, James....++ Mast. of Lincoln Gram. School .. Dean and Chapter of Lincoln. 
Carter, Joseph «oe¢e¢ St. Giles, Oxford, Lect. ........ University of Oxford. 
Crosby, J. Litton «... Dom. Chap. to H, R.H. the Duke of Cumberland. 
Cutbush, C. ..+++++- Mast. of Northampton Gram. Sch. Corporation of Northampton. 
Glynn, John Carr ., Chap. to H.R.H ....eeeeeee00 The Duke of Clarence. 
Gordon, James C. .. Praecentorship of Down Cathedral, Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Hodgson, C. H...++¢+ Chap. of Wilts County Gaol. 
Sheepshanks, Thomas Rectorship of Edinburgh School. 
Webber, G. H.....2++ Dom. Chap. to Lord Braybrooke. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 


ile -Vincent, : ai . . , 
B mak, : ‘ pr : : ; } Preb. in Coll, Ch. of Westm. MiddlesexLondon The King. 


V. of Docking, ? 
Jathurst, Robert and R. of Toperoft, Norfolk Norwich Bishop of Norwich. 
to Heigham, R. 5 
Bower, E.....++++ Closworth, R. Somerset Bath&W. E. B. Portman, Esq. 
§ V. of Brembill, \ Wilts Salisb. 
Bowles, W. Liste “2 "4 ©: of Highway, Bishop of Salisbury. 
or Preb. of Maj.Pars Alt.) . Cath.C. of Salis é 
lo Can. Resid. hin @ on ae — is. § 
Bush, James...ee+ South Luffenham, R. Rutland Peterboro’J. Bush, Esq. 
Clayton, Aug. Philip Garvestone, R. Norfolk Norwich Sir W. Clayton, Bt. 
Corser, Thomas ., Norton, V. Northam, Peterboro’B. Botfield, Esq. 
Davies, Edward L. Kenderchureh, P.C. Hereford Hereford Earl of Oxford. 
East, Johm ..eee- Croscombe, R. Somerset Bath& W. Elizabeth Wylie. 
Egremont, E. «eee Wroxeter, V. Salop Lichfield Marq. of Cleveland. 
Fancourt, W.L. .. St. Mary, Leicester, V. Leicester Lincoln The King. 
ere { V. of Lyng, } som m Bath “4 H. Dawes, Esq. 
=e mY to Mudford, V. P Wells Dn. & Ch. of Wells. 
Gottwaltz, Francis . Coughton, V. Warwic kWorcest. 4 oc ene rere 
Greenwood, William Thrapston, R. Northam. Peterboro’Lord Chancellor. 
Deen. Chitin R. of Odstock, Wilts \ salisb { Earl of Radnor, 

: * **) toPreb. of Min. Pars Alt.in C.C.off “~~” . Bishop of Salisbury. 
Haughton, John .. Cockey, Par. Ch. LancasterChester KR, of Middleton. 
Head, H. E.......- Feniton, R. Devon Exeter J. Haverfield, Esq. 

Suffield, R. 
Heath, Charles ..< with Gunton, R. Norfolk Norwich Lord Suffield. 

ry and Hanworth, V. 

Hoskins, Henry .. Wreb. of Shalford in C.C. of Wells Bp. of Bath & Wells 
Hubbard, Thos. . Sod Weck, R. } sustotk Norw. i? te ae 

R. of Moresby, and n - 
Huddleston, And. § C. of St.Nich. W lei a oe Qearl of Lonsdale. 

to Bowness, R. Cumb. Carlisle 
Jowett, J. Forbes... Kingston, R. Berks Salisbury St, John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Legge, Henry ..+. East Lavant, V. Sussex Canterb. Lord W. de Broke. 

, Binsted, Ch. a Rev. E, Poulter 

kawthant, fi fo; } and Kingsley, Ch. } tans. be inch. 4 as V. of Alton. 
Maul, John, ......Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bishop of Lincoln. 
Monk, Ed. Gould Newport, V. Essex London Lord Chancellor. 
Morley, T. W. ...-Birkby, R. York, Pec.&Exempt.Bp. of Durham. 
Munden, J. M. ...+Nortbover,. Y. Somerset Bath& W. J,H,Chichester, Esq. 
Richards, Henry, .. Horfield, P. C. Dorset Bristol Bishop of Bristol. 


Bidford, V. 

and Salford Priors, V. 
Silver, T. D.C. LZ. . Charlbury, Y. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
St. John, M. .... AllSaints’, Leicester, V. Leicester Lincoln Lord Chancellor. 
Thynne, Lord J... Subdeanery in Cath. Ch. of Lincoln Bp. of Lincoln. 


Scott, Benjamin ' WarwickWorcester Dame S. Skipwith. 







































































University Intelligence. 


Name. Preferment. County. Dioeese Patron. 


Dilham, V. } Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 


Turner, Hamilton : > 
' with Honing, R. 


‘ Wrington ‘ : 
Vane, John seee Paty urs n ‘ Somerset Bath& Wells Marq.ofCleveland 
and Berrington Ch. 
Watts, John .... Tarrant Gunville, R. Dorset Bristol... Univers. Coll. Oxf, 
White, John Neville, Rushali, V. Norfolk Norwich Joseph Sewell, Esq. 
Wilson, H.Currer, Tunstall, V. Lancaster Chester Matthew Wilson, Esq, 
Wylde, Robert .. Clav res lon, V. : . Warwick WorcesterArchd. of Worcester 
. and Norton Linsey, Ch. 
W ynter, Philip, D.D. Handborough, R. Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

At Lambeth Palace, on the 21st of July, in the seventy-fourth year of his age, the 
Right Honourable and Most Reverend CuarLes MANNERS SuTTON, D.D. Lord 
Axcubisuop oF CANTERBURY, Primate of all England, and Metropolitan. His 
Grace was educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He took the Degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in the year 1777; and in 1791 he was appointed to the Deanery 
of Peterborough. In the following year he was consecrated to the See of Norwich, 
with which he held the Deanery of Windsor; and on the death of Dr, Moore, in 1805, 
he was placed over the Province of Canterbury, 


Name. Preferment. County. Diveese. Patron. 
Brodie, Alexander . East Bourne, V. Sussex Chichest. Treas. of Chichester 
. Preston, V. ~ » ‘§:Pee of Dx 
Dixon, J. -+ +00. pe Hedon, P.C. Fork t &C.of Yk. } Archbp. of York 
All Saints, R. 
Francis, John..++4 with St. Mary, Canterb.Kent Canterb. Lord Chancellor 
¢ andSt.Mildred, i § 
Hall, Joseph...++e Bartlow, R. Camb. Ely W. Hall, Esq. 
Hemming, Samuel. East Lavant, R. Sussex Canterb. Lord W. de Broke 
Lloyd, Thomas...«. Weedon Lois, V. Northam. Peterboro’ King’s Coll. Camb. 
, ne Stourton, R. Wilts. 4) Sgd ” 
-artridge ‘ ’ Salisbury S -C. Hoare, Bart. 
Partridge, William { and Caundle Marsh, R. Dorset } alisbury Sir R.C.Hoare, Bart 
Pembroke, Charles. Weybridge, R. Surrey | Winches. Lord Chancellor 
Swayton, V. r ol a 
Shinglar, John ..< with Spanby, Ch. Lincoln Simsetet J. W. Knapp, Esq, 
and Walcot, V. Sir G. Heathcote, Bt. 
lyrrell, James «+++ Beedon, V. Berks. Salisbury Sir J. Read 
Name. Residence. County. 


Fleury, J.++ssccceese seeees Walton Hall sesessoseees Surrey 
Lloyd, William’... ccceeccccccee Margate secessscosoceces Kent 
Loxham, Robert cecediesiévce -Stiokford ccccocccdecsesssee Lihcoln 
Martin, Joseph «sesecceeeress Ham Court ..ccccsseceees Worcester 
Norris, Jolin ..cececssesecess Martin Rainham .eseseseee Essex 

Ogle, George sescescccesesees Purley Parkssosccsseeeess Berks, 
Williams, W.  .ccveessseeree Pantycollyn.sseee+eseeeee Carmarthen. 





UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
OXFORD. 


The nomination of the Rey. Stephen the room of the Rey. C. H. Cox, M.A, 
Reay, M.A. of St. Alban Hall, to be one Student of Christ Church, resigned,has been 
of the Sub-Labrarians of the Bodleian, in unanimously agreed to in Convocation, 
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On the last day of Act Term, the nomi- 


Rev. J. L. Richards, Fe 


to be a Public Examiner 


nation of the llow of 


E xeter 


in Literis Humanioribus, was 


Co lege, 
unanimously 
agree d to. 

Mr. Edward Arihur Dayman, Com- 
mo r of Exeter Co! e, has been el ted 
Fellow of that Society. 

Mr. Francis Forster, B. A. (Founder’ 
kin) and the Rev. William Harding, M. A. 
have been admitted Actual Fellows, and 
Mr. Thomas William Allies, (of the county 
of Somerset,) Scholar, of Wadham College. 

Mr. Francis Povah and Mr. Charles 
Edward Birch have been admitted Actual 
Fellows and Mr. William Wellwood 
Stoddart, Mr. Richard Wood, and Mr. 
Edward Alston, of Merchant Tailors’ 
School, Scholars, of St. John’s College. 

Mr. Jobn Estridge, Post-Master of Mer- 
ton College, and Mr. Borrett, have been 
elected Demies of Magdalen College; the 
Rev. H. Jenkins, B. D. Richard Dunford, 
M. A. and R. Price Morrell, B. A. Actual 
Fellows; and the Rev. Roger Bird, M. A. 


a Probationary Fellow, of the same Society. 


University Inte llige nce. 





De c fer ed. 
DOCTOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. William Fawssett, Magdalen H 


DIVINITY. 


Colle; 


ELOR IN 
octor, Worcester 





OF ARTS. 
terbot 


MASTERS 
James Edward Wi 
rand 
John Smalman Masters, Jesus Coll. 
Rev. Robert Sherson, St. Mary Hall. 
»y. Charles John Gooch, Christ Church. 
s W. Birch, Magdalen Hall. 


ym, St. John’s 


} 
compoundcer, 





MARRIED. 
ras Church, the Rev. John 
Watts, Fellow and Tutor of University 
College, and Rector of Tarrant Gunville, 
Dorsetshire, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
the late Germain Lavie, Esq. of Hampstead. 
At Northaw, Herts, the Rev. John 
Egerton, M. A. Fellow of New College, to 
Ellen, daughter of Thomas Gould, Esq. of 


Northaw Place, Herts. 


At St. 





--— 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Philip Bocket Barlow, Esq. B. A. of St. 
Peter’s College, has been elected a Foun- 
dation Fellow, and the Frederick 
Smith, B.A. i Bye Fellow of that Socis ty. 
Vice-Chancellor and other trustees 
the will of the late Mr. Hulse, have 
£ that they shall proceed to the 
election of Christian Advo 


Lecturer at Christmas next. 


Rev. 


rhe 
und 
ven notice, 


te and Hulsean 





Prizes. 

The Members’ Prizes of fifieen guineas 
each, to two Bachelors of Arts, for the 
encouragement of Latin prose composition, 
have been adjudged to B. H. Kennedy, ol 
St yhn’s College, and V. F. Hovenden, 
of y ¢ lNeve.—Subject, De Ovrivzine 
Scripture Alphabetica Undergraduates, 


MASTERS OF 


James Lee 
Edw. Wm. Peshall 
John Morley 
| W. Fred. Hamilton 
| Henry Edw. Beville 
P. Bockett Barlow 
Henry T. Wilkinson 
Frederick Smith 


G.3.F ton 
John Wilder 

Hlenry Battiscoinbe 
James Pack 

Peter Still 

Georze Hume 


ST. PETER’S COLL. 

Edward Ventri j CLARE HALL. 
William H. Wayne | Samuel Crowther 
John Dunningham Charles Randolph 





Degrees conferred 


At the C mt, July 1, 1828. 


po 
The Rev. J 
Coll. Prebendary of Durham. 
I'he Rev. S. Birch, St. John’s Coll. 
The Rev. J. Castleton Miller, Queen’s Coll. 
DOCTOR IN PHYSIc. 
Stephen Luke, Jesus Coll. 


ymencem 
TORS IN DIVINITY. 
hn Bird Sumner, of 


King’s 


BACHELOR IN DIVINITY. 
Rev. Henry Banfather, Jesus Coll. 
LICENTIATE 
John Barthrop Roberts, 


IN PHYSIC, 
Corp. Chr. Coll. 
BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
Edward Romilly, Trinity Hall. 
BACHELOR IN MUSIC. 
Samuel Matthews, Trinity Coll. 


ARTS, 

Charles Mathews 
Henry Hargreaves 
John Evans 

John Peacock Byd 


Wm. Ord Ruspini 
G. Alexander Paske 
John NevilleCaler lt 
Denny Ashburnham 
Robert Davies 
William Williamson 
R. Clerke Burton 


CAIUS COLL. 


Charles Borton 
Wm. C, Twiss 
Henry Cape 
Henry Richardson 
C. Abraham Brook 


PEMBROKE HALL, 
Christ. Jeaffreson 

B. W. Beatson 
Charles Perring 







































































George Coldham 
J. Bancroft Reade 
Danicl Maude 


COLL. 
Arthur Hussey 
Joshua Scholefield 

I. James Dallin 
Alien Fie Iding 
Philip Alpe 

Robert Cock 

Henry Calthrop 
John Everitt Everitt 
J. Houghton Ward 


cOKP. CHR. 


RINITY COLL. 
J ph Sturges 
‘rioleau Roupell 
Robert Thompson 
James Challis 
Thomas Riddell 
Edward Johnstone 
A illiam Goode 


Chas. Wm. Bollaerts | 


John Bishton 

1. Solly Flood 
Henry Davis Ward 
Winthrop M. Praed 
J. H. Hawkins 
1. Walpole Bucke 
hn Yong 


J 

iH 

Edward Davies 
Wm. James Pinwell 
VW 

he 





enry Bateman 


illiam Barry 
ysiah Pratt 
Charles M. Macleod 


Edw. Hatch Cropley | 
i ‘es Taylor Lewis 
| Thomas Newton 


ncis C. Knowles 
ihn Hey Puget 
VY. Henry Marriott 
tichard Andrews 
:dmund St. Aubyn 
ftus H. Bland 
I. Williams Helps 
W. H. Colquhoun 
W. H. Torriano 
I rederick Hildyard 
Arthur Hanbury 
Arthur T. Malkin 
Richard Williamson 


i 
J 
\ 
I 
] 
I 


G.WilsonSicklemore | 


John Hepworth Hill 
Edward Cookson 
Thomas FrancisHall 


BACHELORS 


| Wm. Henry Ord 

| James Parker 

| Edwin Pearson 

| Henry Grant Trail 


Henry Lewin 
Graham Willmore 
John Warne 

C. Bridges Knight 
Loftus T. Wigram 
Henry Claridge 
Lucius O’Brien 
Thomas S. Godfrey 
tdmund Beales 
James Calshan Parr 
W. Charles Lambert 
Edward Ombler 
Edw 
Laurence Gwy: ne 
R. Kerrison Harv 
James Crocker 


Adam Lodge 


rd Pearce 


ST. JOHN’S COLL. 
Thomas Ferris 


| Wm. Henry Greene 
John Henry Bright 


George Hepper 
Th mas N ryle r 
Francis John Spitta 


| John Henry Pooley 


F. Cuthbert B. Earle 


| Henry Cleveland 


Charles Cutbush 
C. Hen. Hartshorne 


| John F. Isaacson 


T.C. S. Kynnersley 
Richard Procter 


Edward Wilson 


| Robert Ousby 
| William Lonsdale 
| Thomas Harrison 


James Metcalfe 
Stephen Donne 
Thomas Coates Cane 
Christopher Neville 
Robert Turner 

H. J. Lee Warner 
J. Mort Wakefield 
William Falcon 
Philip James Chabot 
W. Lloyd Gibbon 
Ferdinando Casson 


OF ARTS. 


William Ogilby, Trin. Coll. 
Charles Dunkin Wake, Trin. Coll. 
Henry John Davis, Trin. Hall. 
Thomas Erskine Perry, Trin. Coll. 
Christopher Nevill, Trin. Coll. 
William Spearman, Trin. Coll. 


John Robert Cree, Trin. Coll. 


University Intelligence. 


| Salisbury I 





Dunn 


Abraham Youlden 
Henry Moule 
G. Rochfort Clarke 
Martin Baylie Darby 
Leonard Pickering 

| R. Lambton Hopper 


William Wilson 
Richard Willan 

W. Robert Skilten 
Randel H. Fielden 
C. Orchard Dayman 
William Shaw Bond 
C.Theophilus Clarke 
T. Leveson Lane 
Edward Dix Pitman 


George Lister 

W. H. Wilkinson 
Herbert Langham 
Thomas Marshall 


John Hooper 


George Osborne 


EMMANUEL COLL. 
John Penny 

Rob. Thom. Adnutt 
Gustavus A. Barnaby 
Hugh Speke ; 


Charles Tomblin 


QUEEN'S COLL. 
John Graham 
Thomas Ramshay 
Robert Barrick 
Robert Hustwick 
Thomas Griffith 
Edw. Carus Wilson 
G. Horatio Webster 
John Longhurst 
Benjamin Donne 
Matthew H. Jones 
las Padwick 
Charles Blathwayt 
William Hammond 
Bernard Gilpin 
William Godfrey 





Nichi 


CHRIST COLL. 
H. Wedgwood 
Martin Mayson 
Peter Veel 
tichard Johnson 
John Ward 
James T. Dorington 


| Henry Stuart 





James Forbes 

| Hugh Wiltiams 
Jolin Phillips 

Miles J. Berkeley 
Edward John Edison 
Woolley Spencer 
John Henry Arthy 


JESUS COLI. 
Richard Heathfield 
Archibald Campbell 
W. Brown James 
Edward Bower 
Walter Chenery 
C, C. Bartholomew 
John Holdship 
Hervey A. A. Oakes 
Philip Hall Palmer 

TRINITY HALL. 
F. Luard Wollaston 
Gilbert Elliott 
Thomas White 


SIDNEY COLL. 
George Henry Hine 
Lussell Skinner 
Benjamin Weaver 
Charles Mark Barne 
Thomas Nunn 
J im 


; Saunders 


CATHARINE HALL, 
Edw. Hyde Cosens 
Humphry T. Walford 
Horatio Montagu 

J. N. O’Brien Hall 
Ralph Blakelock 
Charles Luck 

John Croft Brooke 
Edward Serjeantson 
James King 


MAGDALENE. COLL. 
John Hardy Raven 
S. Wilkes Waud 
John P. Simpson 
W. Kew Fletcher 
John Evans 
Gilbert Blackburne 


DOWNING COLL. 
James Grundy Cross 
H. Browne Longe 
G. A. F. Chichester 
J. Osmond Deakin 
Wm. John St.Aubyn 


The following gentlemen of Oxford have 
been admitted ad eundem of thisUniversity : 
—John Sleath, D. D. Wadham Coll.; Wm, 


Mills, 
M. A. Magd 


B. D. and Nassau 
Coll. ; 


Wm... Senior, 
and John James, 


M.A. St. John’s Coll. 
James Lee, B. A. of Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
has been incorporated ad eundem of this 


University. 
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COMBINATION PAPER, 1828. 


Aug. 3. 
10. 
17. 
24, 
31. 


Sept. 7. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Lane, Magd. 
Mr. Sandys, Regin. 
Mr. Harris, Clar. 
Mr. Green, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 


. Coll. Trin, 


21. Coll. Joh. 


31. 
Sept. 7. 
14, 
21. 
. Mr. Jenkin, Pet 


29. 


Nov. 1. 
Trin. 
. Mr. Hudson, Pet. 


. Fest. S. Luc. 
. Mr. Stevenson, Trin. 
26. Mr. Whewell, Trin. 
28. Fest. SS. Sim. 


Mr. Melvill, Pet. 
Mr. Blake, Pemb. 


2. Mr. Ward, Clar. 

. Mr. Clarke, Jes. 

j. Coll. Regal. 

2. CommeM. BENEFACT, 

. Coll. Trin. 

3. Coll. Joh. 

23. Mr. A. Veasey, Pet. 

. Mr. Clowes, Regin. 

. Mr. T. C. Thornton, Clar. 


Mr. Engleheart, Cai. 


. Coll. Regal. 
8. Coll. Trin. 


POSTER. COMB. 


. Mr. Wildig, Cai. 
. Mr. H. Smith, Trin. 
. Mr. H. S. Foyster, Regin. 


24. 


Fest. S. Bart. Mr. A. B. 
Brereton, Regin. 

Mr. Rawson, Magd. 

Mr. Mills, Joh. 

Mr. Browning, Regal. 

Fest. S. Mart. Mr. Moore, Joh. 


Fest. S. Miron. Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Regin; Mr. Grove, Jes. 


5. Mr. Carnac, Joh. 


Mr. Lucy, Trin. 
Mr. Dunn, Joh. 


ert Jup. Mr. 
Hamilton, Trin. 

Fest. Om. Sanct. Mr. Higman, 

Mr. Bromhead, Trin. 


Mr. Graham, Chr. 


3. Mr. Sheepshanks, Trin. 


Mr. Hare, Trin. 
Fest. S. ANp. Mr. Carver, Trin. 


. Mr. Turnbull, Cai. 





Special care shall be taken to give him no cause for inconsistency in future. 
























































To Correspondents. 


Dec. 14. Mr. Beckett, Trin. 
21. Fest. S. Tuom. Mr. Dampier, 
Regal. 
25. Fest. Nativ. Mr. Tattershall, 
Regin. 
26. Fest. S. Stern. Mr. Harrison, 
Pet. 
27. Fest. S. Jou. Mr. Haggitt,Clar. 
28. Fest.Innoc. Mr.Atlay, jun.Joh. 
Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Bushby, Pet. 
é Mr. Brown, Regin. 

Mr. Loftus, Clar. 
Mr. Feachem, Joh. ¢ Mr. Godson, Cai. 

¢ Coll. Regal. 
§ Coll. Trin. 

Coll. Joh. 

Mr. Bray, Pet. 
c= Thompson, 

Pemb. 
Mr. Page, sen, Clar. 
Mr. Studholme, Jes. 
Oppon. 
Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Mr. Crabbe, Cai. 
Oppon. 
Mr. White, Emm. 
Mr. Corrie, Cai. 

Singuli suo ordine concionabuntur, re- 
spondebunt, disputabunt, caeterasque exer- 
citationes ipsi per se sua in persona 
pr@stabunt, nisi jasta causa inciderit 
secundum Statuta approbanda, 

Ad Conciones in Templo Beate MARL& 
nullA de caus& quisquam alterum sibi 
surroget, qui ad Concionem aliquam 
habendam omnino non sit (a principio ad 
finem circuli Combinationum) assignatus, 
sine expressA licentid a Procancellario 
prius obtenta, quo de ipsius gradu, sacris 
ordinibus, canonica obedientia, cw#terisque 
requisitis constet Procancellario, antequam 
admittatur ad Concionem publicam. 

GULIELMUS FREDERICUS, 


Cancellarius. 


Mr. Matthew, Trin. 


Mr. Otter, Jes. 


Mr. Lucas, Cai. ’ 





Resp. in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. Caldwell, Jes. 
Resp. in Medic. 


Mr. Shaw, Cai. 





MARRIED. 

At Abbottsbury, Dorset, the Rev. Robert 
Bentley Buckle, M. A. Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex college, to Caroline Louisa, daugh- 


ter of the Rev. Alleyn Barker, vicar of 


Abbottsbury, and rector of Moncton. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We were sadly grieved to have incurred the applause of the Christian Observer; and 
are proportionately flattered by the Editor’s public recantation of his laudatory dictum. 


He may, 


perhaps, remember the Laudatur ab his in Horace. 
“J. W. F.’s” judgment respecting the Missionary Society is erroneous, and we think 


we could persuade him so. 


On the other hand, his definition of the term evangelical is 


correct; but he is much mistaken in supposing that it can be so applied to the party who 


assume the title. 


The Christian Review may expect a trimming. 


“AT. H.” “ T.B.R.” “ J.B.” and other miscellaneous matter, must stand over 
for the present, as we have so many articles of interest in that department, which require 


more immediate attention. 
vyjocai, will appear next month. 


The concluding paper on Gen.iv. 1, and that on mpocxv- 
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